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iesiinee, Pomeerainn i., 1866. 


THE Cu. “TITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MEN. 


fFVHE Amendment to the Constitution, of 

which we spoke last week, has been passed 
by a triumphant majority in the House. ” 
ourse our view of its adequacy to obtain un- 
aided the special result sought is unchanged, 
but as one of a series of measures designed to 
secure certain indispensable ends—which is 
probably the truer light in which to regard it— 
it may vet appear to be wise. If, for instance, 
s Mr. STEVENS urges, this is all that the coun- 
try will now bear, while the discussions and de- 
Jays consequent upon its passage will educate 
the public mind to further essential measures, 
the objections to it as an independent proposi- 
tion will disappear. 

But lest any one should be inclined to think 
this sole amendment enough, let us look at its 
probable operation. Mr, Stevens says that 
the ambition of political power is the strongest 
feeling of the white people in the Southern 
States, and that this will induce them, under 
the pressure of the amendment, to enfranchise 
the colored population. Now it is perfectly 
cleur that this feeling, which undoubtedly ex- 
ists, is controlled by another just as powerful, 
and that is the feeling of caste. That the pro- 
posed amendment is intended to make it the 
interest of the white inhabitants of every State 
tu overcome this feeling we do not deny, and 
that it may u-*:mately do so is very possible. 
But we have a very plain duty to the living 
generation of the colored population, and we 
have no right to sacrifice them to an ulterior 
advantage. Let us see, then, what would be 
the probable operation of this sole amendment. 

In the State of South Carolina the popula- 
tion is about equally divided between the white 
and colored citizens. Let us suppose that it 
has now three representatives, and would lose 
one ofsthem if the colored basis were excluded, 
and would gain three if it were counted. There 
are no people who know better than the whites 
of South Carolina that the colored men are not 
born fools. Their instinets are as good as other 
men's, and their knowledge, if not of the read- 
ing and writing kind, was quite sufficient to in- 
form them who were their friends in the late 
war. Wich every advantage apparently upon 
tle master’s side, the colored population were 
against him. Despite the liberal lying, the 
unblushing and consisten’ story that the Yan- 
kees were coming to sell them to Cuba, or that 
they would be left to starve and freeze; de- 
spite the insane orders of H«tLeck and M‘CLEL- 
LAN, Which were the most convincing apparent 
proof of the truth of such representations, the 
colored population believed in the Yankees 
with an unshaken faith; the name of ‘ Lin- 
KUM” was as sweet to their hearts as that of 
liberty, and the whites could not coax or drive 
the blacks to fight for them. 

‘Lhe war ended, and for ten months the same 
cs have shown the bitterest hostility to the 
ks, and both sidesknow it. On what ground 

veuson or experience is it supposed that, if 
the blacks were enfranchised, whether by the 

tc or the Nation, they would vote with the 
1+ masters ? - Nobody knows better than the 
whites that they would not. Why, then, should 
white population wish to neutralize the 
three representatives whom they now elect and 
ontvol? Rather than do it they would infi- 
nitely prefer tv lose one that they might still 
That is human nature, and espe- 
cially Southern human nature, as much as the 
desire of political power. Indeed that is what 
would do if they wished to retain 
polinical power. For they know that the three 
supposed representatives upon the colored basis 
would act with the liberal party of the country, 
while the three of the white basis would ally 
themselves to the Democratic or Tory party. 
A> sagacious men, therefore, they would pre- 
fer to have two voices for their own purposes 
rather than no voice at all. And how could 
we excuse ourselves for having delivered the 
freedmen into the hands of the whites upon the 
plea that we thought we had devised a method 
of inducing the latter to be just? Mr. Berecu- 
Lk deprecates rigor in the treatment of the 
Southern States; but, unless the report mis- 
represents him, he said in his Philadelphia 
ppeech, at the Freedmen’'s Anniversary Meet- 
ing, that the one point upon which he could 
not trust the white Southern brethren was 
their treatment of the colored population. 

Other objections to the amendment as an 

dependent proposition might be easily stated. 
Rut its intention is right, and it will doubtless 

liowed by other suggestions from the Com- 
i.tioe. The object of the emendment is to 
pus. arbitrary deprivation of political power, 
base n race or color, by reduced represent- 
ation, ..@ 29 object could be more laudable. 
‘shus th. ‘tere of New York politically discrim- 
in: “es aga. =t a vart of her population, not on 
accc ont of iz 2nce or incapacity, but of col- 
or; « discrimicatic utrageously unfair as 
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| if it were based upon bodily height or weight. 
| The amendment will exclude that part of the 
populativa from being reckoned in the basis of 
representation. It may, indeed, be so distrih- 
uted in the various districts as not to atiec: «. 


tional act imposing a penalty upon the indul- 
gence in so unmanly and demoralizing a preju- 
dice will hasten a reform. Meanwhile the col- 
ored voter in the State will not be deprived of 
his vote, and he wjll be very sure to cast that 
yote for the men and measures which will 
soonest make the organic law of the State con- 
form to common-sense and equal rights. 





A PREPOSTEROUS BALANCE. 


Tu balance in the Sub-Treasury, on the even- 
ing of January 31, was about $105,000, 000, of 
which over half was gold and silver coin. This 
is a larger balance than could be shown by any 
other civilized government in the world. It is 
considerably more than our whole annual na- 
tional expenditure used to be before the war. 
It is nearly one-third of our whole annual na- 
tional expenditure now. The question arises, 
how comes this extraordinary accumulation of 
money in the Treasury at a time when the 
taxes are so extremely oppressive? How is, it 
that Government, which finds it necessary to 
levy fifteen separate taxes on the manufacture 
of a book, can contrive to accumulate several 
cords of legal-tender money, and ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIVE TONS OF GOLD COIN in its vaults ? 

We have heard of no considerable amount of 
suspended requisitions. The army, the navy, 
and the contractors have all been or are being 
paid off. Nothing is heard now about the de- 
lays of Government, which used to be such a 
standard topic of denunciation a year or so 
since. Congress is ‘‘shutting down” pretty 
firmly on private claims for damages arising 
out of the war. Under the circumstances, the 
revenue being in fact in excess of the expendi- 
ture, what does the Treasury do with a balance 
of $105,000,000? 

If we examine in detail the accounts of the 
Treasury Department we shall find that on the 
day on which this extraordinary balance was 
shown the Government held $114,000,000 of 
money belonging to individuals, and deposited 
in the Treasury on call after ten days at 4, 5, 
and 6 per cent. interest. A very insignificant 
proportion of this money was drawing 4 and 5 
per cent.; the great bulk was drawing 6 per 
cent. interest. Assuming that the whole amount 
drew 5} per cent., Government was paying 
$6,270,000 per annum for its use, or $17,500 
a day—and was not using it. On what theory 
can such extravagance be justified ? 

If a Funding loan is to be placed on the 
market in this month of February, and the 
deposit certificates are to be received in pay- 
ment for the bonds at par and interest, one 
might perhaps understand the squandering of 
$100,000 a week for a few weeks in the pay- 
ment of interest on money that is not wanted, 
and lies idle in the Treasury. Otherwise there 
is no excuse for such mismanagement ; and be- 
fore Congress commits to Mr. M‘Cuttocu the 
exorbitant powers granted by the Ways and 
Means bill, it may be well for some member 
to ascertain why this $100,000 a week has 
been wasted? ‘The country is not in a condi- 
tion to waste any money. Though the people, 
with their old whole-souled obedience to law, 
are paying taxes steadily just as they are ex- 
acted of them, there is none the less a feeling 
among all classes that Government is drawing 
at least as much money as it ought from indi- 
vidual pockets, and it is an outrage to throw 
any of it away through errors of policy. 

Another point. Of the Treasury balance 
shown on ist February about $52,000,000 
were in coin. What did the Government want 

with all this gold if no immediate attempt was 
to be made to resume specie payments? For 
over a week gold has been so scarce in this 
city that } @ + of 1 per cent. have been 
paid for its use for a single day. This scarcity 
has not been occasioned by any export of coin 
—for exchange has ruled steadily below the 
point at which coin can be profitably exported ; 
it has been wholly due to the withdrawal from 
general circulation of over fifty million dollars 
by the Treasury Department. It need hardly 
be explained that coin once received at the 
United States Sub-Treasuries is practically lost 
to commerce until it is disbursed. So long as 
it remains in the banks it can be loaned out or 
used in any way that is required. Once in the 
Sub-Treasury it might just as well be at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, so far as any 
benefit to trade is concerned. During the 
year 1865 Government sold its surplus gold as 
fast as it accumulated in the Treasury vaults, 
The sales were injudicious,; they were secret ; 
no one could be sure that Government was 
selling until the deliveries were made; and 


the basis of much speculation. But bad as 
this practice was, it was infinitely better than 
hoarding the gold idly in the Treasury vaults. 
We pretend to no knowledge of the purposes 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is ques- 








| tionable whether he has any set purpose be- 
| yond the general one of resuming specie pay- 


whole number of representatives, but any na- | 





thus the operations of the Sub-Treasurer were | 
taxation, excepting distilled and fermented 
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ments as soon ashe can, It may be his scheme 
to accumulate gold enough in the Sub-Treasury 
to resume specie payments suddenly, in which 
case the national banks and most of the mer- 

puts id incontinently break. In his re- 
post he avowed his desire for a gradual resump- 
tion. In this event, it is difficult t6 see why 
he absorbs all the floating gold of the country 
in the Sub-Treasuries, and thus renders it easy 
for speculators for the rise to keep up the price. 

For many months the course of the Treasury 
Department has led financiers to suspect that 
it was ‘‘adrift.”. No great mistakes have been 
made. But there has been an obvious absence 
of direct policy in one specific direction. Gen- 
eral Grant and President Jounson have kept 
down the price of gold, and the cotton growers 
of the South have settled the balance of trade. 
It is possible that matters have been as well 
managed thus as they would have been if Sec- 
retary M‘Cctocu had interfered at every junc- 
ture and attempted to control the spheres. But 
there is surely a limit to ** masterly inactivity.” 
It is surely not masterly to pay 6 or 5 per cent. 
per annum for money that is not wanted, or to 
create a scarcity of gold by piling up a hundred 
tons of coin in the Sub-Treasury before resump- 
tion is contemplated. 





HE COTTON CROP. 


Whey the war ended the cotton dealers and 
Southern planters assured us that there was no 
cotton worth mentioning at the South, and that 
under the free-labor system none would be raised 
for years. After the lapse of a few weeks, how- 
ever, a certain number of bales began to come 
forward, and the authorities in the trade then 
reluctantly began to admit that there might be 
1,250,000 bales on hand. We have already 
received more than this, and the best-in- 
formed circulars now estimate that not less 
than 2,500,000 bales will come forward before 
1st September®-worth, at present prices, 50 
per cent. more than the largest crop ever raised 
in this country. 

Again, until within a few weeks, the parti- 
sans of the defunct institution of Slavery were 
positive that the-negro would not work in a 
state of freedom, and that many many years 
would elapse befare even so small a crop as a 
million bales was raised at the South. For 
some weeks this theory has been exploded, and 
it has begun to be admitted that the crop of 1866 
will be 1,500,000 bales. A fortnight since, the 
best-informed authorities, after a careful exam- 
ination of the area of land that was likely to be 
planted, and of the amount of labor that could 
be relied on, came to the conclusion that, under 
favorable circumstances, the crop might reach 
2,500,000 bales. And now the trade seem 
agreed that, if no accident happens, we may 
have a crop exceeding 3,000,000 bales. 

Two results will follow. In the first place, 
the price of cotton must fall, and with it the 
price of cotton goods which have been selling 
at exorbitant prices. And, secondly, our friends 
in Europe will find it much more difficult to pay 
us for the cotton we shall send them, and with 
which they can not dispense, than we shall to 
pay them for the goods we are importing. 





THE REVENUE COMMISSION 
REPORT. 


Tue Report of the Internal Revenue Com- 
mission is received with universal favor. It is 
both practical and philosophical, and is in it- 
self an admirable illustration of one of its own 
observations—the advantage, namely, of put- 
ting the right men in the right places. If all 
other commissions for all other purposes in this 
country were filled with men who were pecul- 
iarly fitted for the work; if all the degrees ai! 
varieties of office in the Government Depart- 
ments were occupied by men trained for their 
duties, the economy and efficiency of the Goy- 
ernment would be incalculably increased. For- 
tunately, the choice for the peculiarly arduous 
undertaking of investigating the confusion of 
the present Revenue system, and of recom- 
mending one which should be at once compre- 
hensive, simple, and effective, fell upon those 
who were signally competent. 

The Report is written in the plainest and 
most intelligible style, and without a single 
weakening toncli of rhetoric. It finds fault 
with the exiveme diffuseness of the present sys- 
ium, producing a paralyzing reduplication ‘of 
taxes, and consequent high prices. As a most 
striking illustration it presents the very case of 
the book manufacture, which we have earnestly 
exposed in these columns, and +.t of um- 
brellas; and it recommends a repeal of all ex- 
cise duties upon printed publications. 

But this is in accord with the principle which 
the Report considers should be fundamental in 
a wise revenue system—an entire exemption 
of all manufacturing industry from all direct 


liquors, tobacco, and a few other articles, for 
the reason that such taxes check the industrial 
development, which is the producer of national 
wealth. The Report proposes, therefore, to 
draw the revenue from a few sources; and aft- 








’ those sources, it estimates an aggregate rey- 


enue for the year ending June 30, 1867, of 
$367,000,000, about two-thirds of which are 
to be derived from customs, distilled spirits, 
fermented liquors, tobacco and its manufac- 
tures, cotton, coal oil, and spirits of turpentine 
and. resin. ‘The other third will be derived 
from licenses, incomes, salaries, banks, stamps, 
gross receipts, sales, legacies, and successions, 
with miscellaneous receipts. Adding to thi 

sum the amount derived in 1865 from the taxes 
on industry, the gross revenue possible unde: 
the present rates, with the proposed amend 

ments, would be $435,000,000. Then allow 

ing $16,000,000 inerease in the estimates «) 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the yearen i ; 
June 30, 1867, which will make’ $300,000, 000, 
and setting aside $50,000,000 for the reduction 
of the principal of the national debt, there will 
remain a surplus, assuming the estimates to be 
correct, of $85,000,000 for the reduction of 
taxation. 

The recommendations of the Report for im- 
mediate action relate exclusively to the reduc- 
tion of the present excessive duplication of 
taxes, which would not seriously impair tx 
revenue. The adoption of further reduction 
should depend upon the experiment of anothe: 
year; and indeed the Commission recommends 
that the change from the old to the new systeu: 
should be made only so fust as experience shows 
to be perfectly safe. 

The reasoning of the Report is conclusive 
upon the great principle involved: its recom 
mendations seem to us generally most judi- 
cious, and its exposition of the power of thc 
country to sustain its burden are a singular 
confirmation of the substantial correctness and 
value of the little pamphlet, ‘‘ Our Burden and 
our Strength,” which was prepared during the 
war by Commissioner Davip A. We LLs, and 
which gave to our foreign friends, like Joun 
Stuart Mire, and Ricuarp Cospey, and Joun 
Bricut, a new and surprising ground of faith 
in our success. The present Report is of so 
universal and vital an interest, and so simply 
stated, that every man in the country should 
ponder it. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. A. T. Stewart has been doing a very 
disagreeable but a very necessary public service 
in summoning the law to notify certain editors 
and correspondents that they can not publish 
the defamatory rumors concerning conspicuous 
men, which are always circulating in a great 
city, without being held to the strictest respons- 
ibility. A libel suit is always so unpleasant 
that most men are content to ‘‘take no notice 
of what the papers say.” But the substance 
of many of the letters written from New York 
to newspapers in various parts of the country 
is personal gossip; and the teimptation to scize 
a shining mark and regale the country with 
** spicy” scandal is found to be very irresistible. 
The habit has been growing into an intolcrable 
nuisance which Mr. Stewart's decided action 
will tend radically to abate. 

But this fondness of gossip about noted per- 
sons is not confined to Yankees. Foreign crit- 
ics are very apt to accuse American travelers 
of unpardonable personalities in their descrip- 
tions, and TuHackeray sharply satirizes the 
Yankee tourist for this offense in ‘ Vaniry 
Fair.” But our sins of gossip about foreigners 
are white as snow compared with those of the 
foreigners, often well recommended and realiv 
agreeable and accomplished men, who come ‘ov 
see us and then go home to write sbout us. 
Their ‘trivial fond records” show that there is, 
especially perhaps in France, another standard 
of true gentlemanly conduct than in the United 
States. 

The personal memoirs and diaries of saga- 
cious nen who are thrown into interesting so- 
ciety are always agreeable and valuable; bat 
the kind of literature known as persoual gossip 
is as respectable as the tittle-tattle of the kitch- 
en or of the bar-room, and can really gratit 
tastes that look no further for cujoyment. 
There are certain proprieties which ere as 
sacred in the case of every public man, what- 
ever may be his distinction, as they are in thet 
of the most private individual ; and it is just as 
impertinent a folly to tell us how often General 
Grant changes his collar as to make the same 
interesting revelation about an unimportant 
private soldier. There is a kind of strictly 
personal detail which should be reserved {vu 
biography. 

No arbitrary rules can be laid down to regu- 
late contemporary perse7] descriptions in lit- 
erature, but every gentleman instinctively fecls 
when they are violated, and the inevitable ef- 
fect of their violation is to close the doors of 
those whose socicty would naturally be sought 
with curiosity by foreigners as well as natives. 
Besides, it coneerns the honor of the literary 
guild that every man who holds a pen shall not 
by the frequent misuse of the pen come to be 
considered a bravo who may whip out his weap- 
on at any moment and transfix you before the 
world. 

The public are not entitled to more of the 
time of any man, however famous, than his 
duties demand or his inclination allows. Yet 


er an exhaustive aud uncxaggeratcd survey of | how many persons, because they delight in a 
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poet's poetry, for instance, do not hesitate to 
consume his time in tyrannical visits of curi- 
osity, from which it is not always easy for him 
to extricate himself. He is forced to seem 
churlish when he is merely asserting that his 
house is his castle. Of course he will not seem 
zo to those who wish to offer the homage of 
sympathy and respect, even if he does seclude 
himself. They will understand that if he would 
do his work he can not always be the host of 
strangers, however kindly may be the mutual 
fecling. 

But that American travelers have a peculiar 
relish for seeing or describing notable persons, 
or that our descriptions peculiarly transcend 
the fair bounds of such literature, we can not 
believe. Cousins Johnny Bull and Crapean are 
even more addicted to gossip than we. A fine 
observer who is a gentleman will paint portraits 
in his travels with the most delicate hand, as 
Emerson does in describing Lanpor and Car- 
Ly_e. But a traveler with the spirit of an 
admiring barber will confound fair and unfair 
details in a huge swash of gossip. . 

And how they might be paid off in their own 
coin! An indignant gentleman was speaking 
of a really cultivated and eminent foreigner 
who had the most desirable introductions in this 
country ; and when he returned wrote about 
our most conspicuous men, ‘He staid with 
my friend X,” said the indignant gentleman, 
‘Cand in his book he spoke of his personal hab- 
its. I should like to speak of As personal hab- 
its, and I would inform the world that this pro- 
digious critic allowed himself one shirt a week. 
On Sunday morning it was clean. Then his 
waistcout and coat were thrown fully open. 
On Monday the waistcoat was closed a little. 
On Tuesday a little more. On Wednesday the 
ends of the cravat were suffered to appear over 
the bosom. On Thursday they quite overspread 
it. On Friday the waistcoat closed up entirely. 
On Saturday there was nothing but cravat to be 
seen. On Sunday there was the full effulgence 
of the clean shirt again, coat and waistcoat 


generously thrown open, and an imperceptible 


cravat. 

No man can defend himself against the in- 
genious ridicule of an author, or from his well- 
meaning absurdity. But when the criticism or 
jescription descends to the most odious and 
unclean charges, if he refuses to endure it and 
nvokes the law, he puts every lover of public 
decency under obligation. - 





Mr. STEVENS’S RHETORIC. 


Ix the first reports of Mr. Stevens's speech 
before the vote was taken upon the Amend- 
ment there were several allusions to the Pres- 
ident swhich were the grossest insults. The 
spea said by the papers to have called 
the ‘*the pundit at the other end of 
the avéhue,” and ‘‘the man at the other end 
of the avenue ;” and every decent reader was 
disgusted. But in the later reports it seems 
that the expression was ‘‘ high authority at the 
other end of the avenue introduced through an 
unusual condut”—the latter word being evi- 
dently mistaken by the reporters. 

Yet while this correction is made the foolish 
sarcasm is still plain enough. ‘We shall not 
trouble President Jounson by sending him this 
Amendment, if it should be passed by Con- 
gress, because it is not necessary to submit it 
to him for his approval.” And again: ‘*We 
do not send it to him and ask his opinion about 
it, and therefore it was all the more kind in 
him to send us his opinion without being asked 
for it.” The folly of such talk under the cir- 
cumstances is incredible. There may be times 
when sarcasm is wise; but if Mr. STEVENS is 
of opinion that this is the time when sarcasm 
directed against the President is useful in the 
speeches of the President's party in Congress, 
it is but another proof of his singular incapacity 
as a leader. 

Mr. Stevens would justify his remarks by 
repeating what he said in his speech, that the 
reported conversation of the President with a 
Senator was an attempt to coerce Congress, 
and that similar conduct in other countries 
would have costa king his head. Mr. Stevens 
is ardent and rhetorical; but as the members 
of Congress are constantly going to the White 
House and talking with the President, who free- 
ly states his views, we can not see the enormity 
of his conduct in expressing his private opinion 
upon the subjects of which his opinion is asked. 
If, however, the matter be a grave one, and 
then under discussion in Congress, we may re- 
gret that peculiar publicity should be given to 
the conversation. But it is surely unnecessary 
to give the worst interpretation to the incident. 
fae President must be a much duller man than 
even the Democratic journals and orators de- 
clare him to be, if he does not know that the 
infallible way of insuring the passage of a meas- 
are which he disapproves is the mere appear- 
ance of an attempt to coerce Congress. That 
would be the most unpardonable insult which 
could be offered to the people of the United 


States; and the assumption of such an attempt, | 


except upon the plainest grounds, would be an 
equal insult to the President. He may think, 
as he is reported to have said, that legislation 
upon suffrage in the Dis:rict «f Columbia is un- 








' timely and unwise ; but as he knows that Gon- 


gress is the supreme and only Legislature of the 
District, it by no means follows that he would 
think it a timely or wise act to veto an over- 


| whelming expression of its will. 


The course of Mr. STEVENS invites a quarrel 
between those whom time and mature delibera- 
tion might readily harmonize, and must there- 
fore be deprecated by all thoughtful men. 
‘* Let us be practical,” he said to Mr. ScuEeNck, 
in asking him to yield a favorite plan. Cer- 
tainly, let us be practical. Let us also be firm 
and clear-sighted. Let us not betray any in- 
terest confided to us, and not be hood-winked 
or seduced. But let us also understand that 
honest men may honestly differ, and that the 
height of folly is to insist upon the alienation 
of those whose union is essential to success. 





MAGNANIMITY*AND CONCILIA- 
TION. 


Iv his late speech Mr. Raymonp said that he 
‘¢would exclude from Federal office the lead- 
ing actors in the conspiracy which ledto the 
rebellion in every State;” and then added: 
“The courage and devotion on either side, 
which made it [the contest] so terrible and so 
long, no longer owe a divided duty, but have 
become the common property of the American 
name, the priceless possession of the American 
Republic through all time to come. The dead 
of the contending hosts sleep beneath the soil 
of a common country, and under the folds of 
its common flag. Their hostilities are hushed, 
and they are the dead of the nation for ever- 
more.” 

But surely if the rebel dead, who died, so.to 
speak, in their sins, are worthy of this tender 
national regard, it would be very hard in the 
nation politically to disable forever the rebel 
living who may truly repent. For instance: 
Wise of Virginia, Kerr of South Carolina, 
Coss of Georgia, and BarkspaLe of Missis- 
sappi, were ‘‘leading actors in the conspiracy 
which led to the rebellion.” They all took up 
arms. Keitr and Barkspate were killed ; 
Cogs and Wise survive. Now if Kerrr and 
BaRKSDALE are to be considered ‘‘ the dead of 
the nation,” why, in the name of fair play, are 
Wise and Coss to be dishonored and disfran- 
chised by the nation? If two men engage in 
a criminal undertaking, and one is killed in the 
act and the other escapes, how can a nation be 
considered sincere in respecting the ‘* courage 
and devotion” of the fallen if it stigmatizes the 
survivor? The sincerity and bravery of many 
of the Colonial Tories who fought against their 
fellow-countrymen in the Revolution were un- 
questionable ; but we are not aware that they 
were ever considered the ‘priceless posses- 
sions” of the country. We trust that moral 
confusion is not essential to magnanimity, nor 
stultification to conciliation. 





THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Tne coincidence of the appearance of‘ . 
cholera and of the cattle plague is remark’ ;, 
and it is striking that no effectual preven’; is 
yet discovered for either. The lossof: «in 
Great Britain is already so great that . most 
earnest attention is given to the st ct, and 
while Commissions are investigat’ and ad- 
vising, the whole history of the su -t is faith- 
fully explored. 

It appears that the cattle plague, from Pha- 
raoh’s ‘‘ grievous murrain” down to our time, 
has been constantly known, and during the 
ninth century it was especially severe. The 
armies of Charlemagne with their necessary 
supplies, strewing whole countries with decay- 
ing carcasses, are held responsible for the pes- 
tilence at that time, as armies are responsible 
for some other of the fearful scourges of hu- 
manity. The North British Review, which con- 
tains an interesting paper upon the subject, 
says that the wars of the eighteenth century, 
also, generated the cattle plague, and that in 
the three years, from 1711 to 1714, 1,500,000 
cattle died of it in Western Europe. It lasted 
seven years in Italy, and Holland, in ten years, 
lost more than 200.000 cattle. In eight years 
after the death of Charles VI. three millions 
of cattle died of the plague in Central and West- 
ern Europe. Between 1745 and 1758 at least 
500,000 were destroyed by the disease in Great 
Britain; and the Review says that no method 
of cure tried in 1865 was not tried in 1745 and 
found wanting. It is computed that during the 
eighteenth century, from 1711 to 1796, more 
than 200,000,000 of horned cattle were swept 
away by the plague in Western Europe. 

The result of research and comparison is, that 
the pest proceeds from the steppes of European 
Russia. The lower part of the Dnieper is bor- 
dered by Russian provinces which breed some 
8,000,000 cattle, among which the plague al- 
ways prevails. The stock sent from these 
steppes to Polish and Austrian markets intro- 
duce the disease, which then penetrates Europe. 
The neighboring countries struggle to keep out 
these herds. Prussia destroys even birds and 
dogs that might convey the plague, but when it 
is smuggled in it is trampled out wherever it 
appears. Austria is not so rigorous or so suc- 





cattle pass yearly into Hungary and Galic.a, 


and in the former country it is now destroying ’ 


sheep as well as horned beasts. The Hunga- 
rian cattle known as Dutch beasts are often seen 
in the London markets, and they are supposed 
to have brought the present plague into En- 
gland. 

The disease is apparently very contagious. 
Dogs, sheep, pigeons, hens which have pecked 
among the affected cattle; the attendants on 
the sick beasts; ponds and streams into which 
sheds of diseased animals have been drained; 
high winds and public roads along which the 
herds have been driven—all retain and convey 
the deadly virus. The disease appears in five 
or seven days after the poison is taken into the 
system; and although upon the steppes inocula- 
tion has checked the disease, it fails to arrest 
it elsewhere until it has coursed through seven 
or eight beasts; and it is remarked that the 
pestilence increases in intensity and fatality as 
it spreads northward. 

The British Commission appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject have decided that the only 
way to arrest the spread of the disease is to 
prohibit the movement of cattle, thus confining 
the ravages to one district. It is in accordance 
with this conclusion that Mr. Wentworth, of 
Illinois, introduced his bill into Congress for- 
bidding the present importation of cattle. The 
latest accounts from England make the loss at 
the present time, in consequence of the plague, 
about 10,000 a week. An efficient and universal 
act of prohibition of import during the rage of 
the pestilence would doubtless save our own 
stock from its ravages, and it is the interest 
of the whole country that such an act should 
be stringently enforced. . 





THE CITY HEALTH BILL. 


Senator Wuite, of the Onondaga District 
in this State, was one of the Committee ap- 
pointed last year by the Senate to investigate 
our municipal affairs; and the curious and in- 
teresting knowledge he then acquired he has 
lately made effective in a remarkable speech in 
the Senate upon the Health Bill. In the course 
of his remarks he spoke of the enormous num- 
ber of subordinate officers now employed in 
that Department under its present partisan 
auspices. He read the names of some of these 
officers, and said that it seemed to be a pre- 
requisite to such an appointment that every 
man should be a liquor dealer by profession and 
an Irishman by descent. Their ignorance, he 
said, was amazing. All the officers brought 
before the Committee—and it will be remem- 
bered that these are the persons to whom the 
care of the public health is now confided—were 
asked if they understood Hygienics. Some 
were of opinion that they had it bad in some 
quarters; some thought it did not prevail much ; 
and one officer told the Committee that Hygi- 

nics was the bad smell that arose from stag- 
nant water! Itis matter of devout public grat- 


| itude that at least one of the guardians of the 


municipal health knew that stagnant water does 
not smell sweetly. 

Senator Wurrte did not claim that his own 
party would manage the Health Department 
altogether better than that which is now re- 
sponsible for it, although he might have safely 
urged that it could not manage it worse. But 
he is reported to have said that very much of 
the shameless swindle of the present Health 
system was due to its partisan character, and 
he most forcibly opposed making the one pro- 
posed a party machine. The opponents of the 
bill, as reported, claim that it is merely an ex- 
tension of the power of the Police Commission, 
and through that of a certain political faction. 
But it is pretty clear that the objection comes 
from those who would not oppose the bill if it 
gave their own friends the ascendency. And 
meanwhile we shall be glad if so imperatively 
necessary a measure as the reported bill should 
become a law before these words are printed. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESs. 
January 30: 

In the Senate, —- resolution was adopted, authoriz- 
ing the payment of $10,000 to defray the expenses of the 
Committee of Fifteen.—Mr. Doolittle offered a :esolution 
whieh was adopted, calling upon the President for a copy 
of the report of General Sherman of his observations in 
the States within his department in his recent tour of in- 
spection.—Mr, Trumbull, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported that John C. Stockton, of New Jersey, had been 
duly elected Senator, and was entitled to a seat from the 
4th of March, 1805.—There was a long debate on the Civil 
Rights bill. 

In the House, the Constitutional Amendment on repre- 
sentation and tuxation was recommitted to the Committee 
of Fifteen without inetructions.—A resolution was agreed 
to instructing the Committee on Claims to reject all claims 
referred to them fur examination by citizens of auy of the 
States lately iu rebellion until otherwise ordered. 


January 31: 

In the Senate, a joint resolution of Thanks to Admiral 
Farragut and his nen was adopted 

In the House, a _ew rule was adopted forbidding the 
use of the Hall of Re, ~2sentative- for ary other than leg- 
islative purposes.—M: . Stevens, from the Committee of 
lifteen, reported bac« the Constitutional Amendment re- 
lating to repre-en.ation. As thus reported, the amend- 
ment has no allu-ion to taxation. It reads ax follows: 
** Repre-entatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this U:ion, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed, 
provided whenever the elec ive franchi e shall be denied 
or abridged in any State on accougt of race or color, all 
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cessful. It is supposed that 100,000 infected |! pomens therein of such race or sulor shail be excluded 


m the basis of representation.” ‘Vhe vesohicon to sub. 
mit this amendment to the Staves wax adept a. 120 to 46, 
Messrs, Hale, Davie, Ruymond, tlict, Bald wig, ‘ouckex, 
and other Union mempers vied iv ine segetive. not be. 
cau-e opposed to the principle, on Néchure ines cvfacted 
to its pre-ent shape, ana to che Powel exercised by the 
Comusittee in reporting it. 

February 1: 

In the Senate, Mr. Trawbuil’s amerdtent. to the bill of 
Civil Rights was adopted, 8iic #). The sigeatiment de- 
clares all persons born ju tha United Stairs aut suiject to 
foreign Pov 8, except tudiana ot cami, to be 2itizeus 
Ang United Staies without aietivetion on secapnt of 
color. 

In the House, the Lill wae passed providiug «bat ne ship 
originally regist.red aa an Ain-ricun veseel, aud which 
during the rebellion eaiied unter u foreign flay. shill be 
deemed or regi-tered wc ay Asuericay vessel, exc pt by 
special provision of Cougresa. Ax owdlug te the stac-ment 
of the Secretary of the lreasury, 34.0 tom had been 
transferred to foreign 44g? duriug tac wal.deavin pa 0,000 
tons in the han |s of our ci zens, and we are new su Want 
of vessels to do our carrying tride ou cbe ocean, 

February 3: 

In the Senate, Mr. Saulebury offered ap amendment to 
the bill of Civil Rights, waking tne right to vole an x- 
ception. The amendment was vejsciea by » vote of 29 
against 7. The bill wae then passed —83 tc t¥. Phe bill 
is very similar in its provisiw: to vo ot the sections in 
the bill for enlarging the &cenowa s Bureau. 

In the House, nearly the whole sersiou was oceupied in 
debate on the question of reconsidering ‘he vote aliowin, 
Mr. Brooks's evidence in the case of o).@ etc oti: oc sonnel 
between him and Mr. Votge cc go netove ie Comuittee. 
The motion to reconsider wax withdiawn. 

February 3: 

The Senate was not !p sesvion, 

In the House, a somewhe! excited discussion took place 
on the bill for the eulargemeut of she Y'reedmen's ureau. 


February 5: 

In the Senate, the Conetiiutionat Amendment in. regard 
to representation came up. Mr. Sninner occopied nearly 
the whole session in a epeecl apon a subetitute for the 
Amendment, the provisions of the -vi-titute being that in 
the lately rebellious States *+sieve shall be ne oligarchy, 
aristocracy, caste, or me wopc'y, invested vith poooliue 
privileges and powers, ana «here shali be no denial of 
rights, civil or political, on weount of color or race: but 
all persons shall be equei betore the tyws, whether ia the 
court-room or at the bi ict hex . aud this <ttu'e. made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. sneii ie che + opreme taw of 
the lund, any thing in the Gonet tution or ‘ews of any 
such State to the contrary mot withetauding.* Ma Sumner 
objected to the proposed emendment as 9 cow ponise of 
human rights, and as indi ting taxetion, direutly or indi- 
rectly, where there was nc representation, he thought 
Congress had it in its power te wee "he rights of aii men 
equal before the law. Lit predicted the hereny 9 Saa Do- 
mingo as in store for us it we Geuied tre political frun-* 
chise to the negro, 

In the House, severai amendments tc the Gorstitrtion 
were offered and referred W the otCiciary (outa ttee, 
‘There was some debate ou the freedined’s Bus oan bill, 
but no action was taken. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


We have received letiers from Coeneral Lamothe, the 
Haytian General, dated as #t Wbeteas, trom whi-h it ap. 
pears that he was treated iu a very wi binary maever vy 
the Englieh authorities We beve a 2dav-, however, to 
spare for the details, The teiegram auuouucing Lis execu- 
tion at Jamaica was a canard. 

The steamer Miami, bownd from Memb for Arkan- 
sas River, when six miie+ avove thy mourn ot tne Arkan- 
sas, January 30, exploded her beilers, burned, aad eunk. 
One hundred and fifty liver were tos. fucinding che ol ork 
of the boat and a portion of Company B, Tauwteemth Unit 
ed States Cavalry. 

The steamer Missouri expioded January 3, cppos 
Robertson's saw-mill, halt a wile oeiow the mwuth of 
Green River. About 100 lives were inet. 

Lieutennnt-General Gavi hae coniriboted the aum ©, 
$5000 to aid in the erection or the Mewopoliiaa Meihodiet 
Episcopal Church, Washing'ou. 

The report of Mr. Craven, sngiveer of the Creten Aqu> 
duct Board, makes strong cliecticne 'o the propmed Us 
derground Ra'lroad on BroeJwav. It has caused mach 
sensation among the fricucs of the projected eourpAe-, 
although they anticipated suiaewhat the eberarter of th 
document. There is no dicqul-ing the tact that Gwe ry 
port is @ serious blow to the vudcigrouud picject, by’ 
means may be found to overcome it. 

Herechell V. Johneon was, on Jatuery 20. elected United 
States Senator from Georgin Ly the Leaisieture of the 
State, Mr. A. H. Stevens not allowinz his neme to be used 

Commissioner Cooley, of the iiaiao Bureau, secompa 
nied a delegation from the Ci octaw. Uhtekaenw, Chere 
kee, Creek, Seminole, and Orrowa tribes of Inétaus to the 
President’s mansion Febyuary 1. wiuther whey weal for 
the purpose of having an inte: view with him. Chew vep 
resentions were favorabi« tc peace. The Uleiekees wers 
present in two deleguticns -« joval aud disi.yal. The 
latter expressed its gratification ar Lewg able tw commu. 
nicate with the President. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Fewtantem is not dead yet iv Ireland. The city and 
county of Dublin, the county of Moapeiarv. ant the -ounty 
and city of Waterford have been procvimed ander mar- 
tial law, Thi+ proclamation maxes it a wiscemenuor, 
punishable by two years’ imprisoment, witu n without 
hard labor, for any person +o carry or tiav®, excep tn his 
dwelling-house, arms or aminunition of any ieccrption in 
any of the proclaimed districts. The Lomion Shipping 
Gazette says that London 1 1 safer nan Dnlju ** The 
late great fire in St. Katherine’ Lock was always believed 
to be the work of an incendiary, aud common rua.or now 
asserts the criminal’s politicu! creed was seruaied up in 
the word Fenian. A repetition of this cotustropie in the 
Custom-honse and the goveromenut offices in Somerset 
House is dreaded by the authorides, aud extra Jivivions 
of police are consequently seni iv to patrol cae buildings 
by night.” 

"phe Paris Presee of January 19 anncunces that Baron 
Sallard left Paris on the i5¢h tor the puricee of crking 
necessary arrangements with the Kmpeior Mexiuiiias for 
the return of the Frenci: troops tron: Mexico al the eurli- 
est possible date. The Empat was to open me Unam- 
bers on the 22d, and there was mach seeulatcn as w the 
precise position which the Emperor would ues'ne vu the 
Mexican question. , 

General Prim’s Spanish insurrecticn does not uppear to 
have assumed any very intelligiiie phase ar ye Jt was 
still aseerted that Prim wae retracting tc Portegal 

The Russian Government beve conbecated che entire 
property of the Roman Cainelic i urebh in Poland, By 
virtue of an Imperial uka-e, dared December 45, .S65, and 
promulgated on January iv, the lanied | stace* ana nouses, 
as well as the ready capital. etocks, clain sud all the 
other belongings of the uaticwel leeinstica! ee vibiishe 
ment of Poland, have been seized and appicpriated by the 
Szar. 
ooh English steamship London, tor Melbourne, recently 
foundered at sea. Two huudved and iwenry lives were 
lost, Sixteen of the crew sud thvec persengeis were saved. 
The chips supposed to have been iost ducing tne iate 
gales on the Engli=h coast bumbe: berweenr “hree aud four 
hundred. Among these was be Amertoan ship Christina, 
800 tona, which became a wreck Decamiver =U. midway be- 
tween New York and Lovdou. Her passengers were ald 
saved by the English ship Varuna. 

The American equadron under Admiral Goldsborongh 
has received orders to leave the Medive:ranean and pro- 
ceed to Lisbon. Reason uct stated. 

From the dispatches of ovr Consul at Liverpeal, dated 
January 20, 196%, we learn ilict ube cattle «ectaee is rather 
on the increase than otherwiee, He segs Maer during the 
we. k previous to date 9243 caser were revorted v» the au- 
thorities; thus far upward «W 45.04 ca'tie have elther 
died with the plague or beca cubed usicr tassdg 16. 













GEORGE BANCROFT. 

fur eminent torian of the United States, 
whose portrait accompanies the present sketch, is 
a remarkable instance of the intellectual culture 

1 development which r be attained under the 

uence of American society and institutions. A 
cosmopolitan by education, habits, and tastes, in 
spirit and character he is an American of the Amer- 
Nurtured in the traditional literary disci- 
pline and choicest scholastic learning of New En- 
gland, at an early age he sought the more liberal 
and profound methods of European education. Ab- 
sence from his native country only quickened his 
attachment to fr With the study of ancient 
philosophy he drank in the love of human progress, 
tinctive foresight of his future ca- 
the spirit 
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icans. 


recaom. 


and with an 
reer, conceived the purpose of embodying 
of Plato in the democracy of Americ Li 
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and the champions of English liberty, his political 
aspirations were inspired and ennobled by ideal vi- 
sions of the destiny of humanity. This is the key to 
his opinions and aims, the secret of his literary and 
otticial life. Hence his public course as a states- 
man, a historian, an essayist, and a popular orator 
exhibits a pervading unity which is rarely witness- 
ed in the career of our most prominent men. 

Mr. Bancrorr was born about the commence- 
ment of the present century in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where his father was for many years the 
pastor of the First Congregational Church. By 
birth and early surroundings he belonged to the 
order of New England Brahmins, whom WENDELL 
Ho._MEs 80 quaintly celebrates, as predestined to a 
life of studious culture and lettered fame. At Har- 
vard College, which he entered when a mere boy, 
he was considered a prodi; Cambridge tradition 
still preserves the memory of his slight figure, his 
ruffled chirt-collar fall shoulders, and 


E BANCROFT.—[PuorocrarueD By Brapy.] 


his voice of childish treble, in marked contrast to 
the facility and grace of his utterance and the mel- 
low ripeness of his classical and philosophical at- 
tainments. His oration on graduating, when only 
seventeen years old, was on a profound theme, and 
is said to have been @ master-piece of thought and 
eloquence. The brilliancy of his powers and the 
vivacity of his manners made him a universal fa- 
vorite. His precocious genius, tempered with a 
wisdom beyond his years, was the admiration and 
pride of friends, and called forth the most sanguine 
prophecies of his future renown. 

Upon leaving Cambridge he sailed for Europe, 
where he passed five years in travel and in study 
at the principal German universities. His instruct- 
ors were among the most celebrated men of the day. 
His course of study was more extensive and pro- 
found than at that time had been pursued by any 
American. He-eviged a rare capacity for labor, 
and a strenuous difigence that was unimpaired by 
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any vicious indulgences. His course in history, pbi- 
losophy, and:classical learning embraced the whole 
development of ancient and modern thought. In 
each department he showed an aptitude, as if that 
had been his favorite specialty. . His youthful zeal 
awakened a deep interest in the mind of his teach- 
ers, whose pride was gratified by his reports of the 
progress of their fame in the Western World. At 
the same time he formed the acquaintance of many 
eminent men in different branches of literature and 
science, with several of whom his intimacy soc 
ripened into a warm and permanent friendship. 
On returning to this country in 1822 he resi: 

a year at Cambridge as Greek tutor in Harvard 
College, and introduced several valuable reforms in 
the course of classical study, although the conserv- 
ative spirit which was cherished among the ingen- 
uous youth of that place was too strong to accept 
any innovations, however useful, without a strug- 
gle. His enthusiasm for learning, stimulated as it 
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had been by his long residence at the highest seats 
in Germany, and his fresh and ardent faith in in- 
tellectual life and progress, came into violent col- 
lision with a mass of prejudice, ignorance, and stu- 
pidity on the part of youngsters who had scarcely 
ceased to be school-boys. His dreams of improve- 
ment amidst the shady retreats of Harvard were 
rudely disturbed ; and he soon found a more con- 
genial field of effort in the celebrated Round Hill 
School at Northampton, which, in conjunction with 
Mr. CocsweELt, he established in 1823. This in- 
stitution was a decided novelty among the means 
of education in the United States. All its appoint- 
ments were on a scale of prodigal liberality before 
unheard of. The ablest teachers, native and Euro- 
pean, were employed in its service. The routine 
of study was varied by long and attractive excur- 
sions in the pleasant season. A certain splendor 
was thrown around the administration of learning 
which was scarcely in accordance with American 
tastes. Pupils, however, flocked to the place, and 
a wide and generous impulse was given to the cause 
of classical education. 

At this period Mr. BaANcrorr commenced his 
preparations for the ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
the plan of which he had conceived at an early 
stage of his historical studies. This magnificent 
work forms one of the proudest monuments of Amer- 
ican literature. The composition of it has extend- 
ed over a series of more than thirty years, each suc- 
cessive volume enhancing the value of the work 
and the reputation of the author. Profound and 
accurate in research, rich in illustrations from the 
whole field of contemporary events, ingenious and 
brilliant in its general views, every where alive 
with the spirit of humanity, founded on the sound- 
est philosophical conceptions, and written in a style 
of remarkable terseness and picturesque glow, it 
fulfills all the conditions of a great historical pro- 
duction. Considered not only as a faithful record 
of a most important period in the development of 
modern civilization, but as a highly-wrought speci- 
men of literary art, it may be said to take the lead 
* in merit, as well as in date, of the admirable works 
in its'kind ‘which have so signally illustrated our 
youthful literature. _ 

Mr. Bancrort’s career as a statesman, if some- 
what eclipsed by the splendor of his literary suc- 
cess, presents a highly honorable record. His dis- 
charge of.the office of Secretary of the Navy, and of 
Minister .to London, during the administration of 
Mr. Po.k, was marked by sagacity, earnestness, and 
the love of salutary improvements. As a political 
leader, in which capacity he has been prominent in 
his native State as well as at the national capital, 
he has been distinguished for. his reliance on ideas, 
for his. ardent faith in-the democratic principle, re- 
garded as the highest expression of the spirit of hu- 
manity, and for his uniform advocacy of liberal and 
progressive measures. - Mr. BANCROFT is a power- 
ful and effective public speaker. He has the elo- 
quence which proceeds from lucid thought and strong 
emotion. Always in earnest, often vehement, he 
appeals to the imagination by his impassioned rhet- 
orice and graphic ilhistrations, while he masters the 
intellect by his power of transparent exposition and 
cogent argument.’ Not the least honorable dis- 
tinction which crowns his name is the decision with 
which he sided with’ the friends of the Union dur- 
ing the recent ferrible conflict, in opposition to the 
claims of pafty associates and political antecedents, 





{Entered according to ‘Act of Cangress, in the Year 1865, 
by Harper & Brothers, in.the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Gourt for the Southern District of New York. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ir may tend to lower the Rev. Edward Arthur 
in the eyes of the readers of these pages;. but 
none the léss must it be stated that, although a 
minister, he was none the less also a man. “Not 
an ethereal being, not an ideal of all excellence, 
but, from head to foot, a human being like the 
rest of us. Perhaps the intensest human part 


about him was his heart. His capacity for lov- 
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ing, his proclivity for loving, his unweariedness 
in loving from Lis earliest recollection upward 
was wonderful. 

Of course it is painful to make the statement, 
yet it must be said that, from the day. when just 
three years old, he was detected in the act of 
kissing behind a parlor rocking-chair a young 
lady-visitor of some six months or-so less ex- 
perience of life, onward he had. never ceased to 
love. His own relatives, of course; but, in ad- 
dition to these, all the little flaxen-haired com- 
panions of his childhood—there always being 
for the day some special queen of his heart in 
virtue of hair specially flaxen, eyes particularly 
black or blue, cheeks uncommonly rosy, and fair, 
and dimpled, dress remarkably beautiful, or, 
what was even more to the purpose, the being 
specially associated with him for the time of the 
little Cleopatra of the hour. Up to the very day 
of leaving for college he had not learned to mas- 
ter such nonsense. 

With. the development of lungs and brains and 
all the rest the heart had persisted in growing 
also. Not that, when-he rolled away, just six- 
teen years old, in the stage from his father’s door, 
he had as yet met exactly with his ideal. None 
the less did he bear away with him the image in 
his heart, the lock of her hair being in his Bible 
in his trunk, of the last, in the quick succession 
of the queens of his childhood; not so muth be- 
cause he loved her, as from the pleasure it was 
to him, the absolute necessity it was to him to 
love somebody. 

His four years’ course in college was a sudden 
and total interregnum in all this. Minerva set 
aside Venus with perfect success during those 
four college years. Heart had to content itself 
with merely keeping up the circulation while the 
brain was being developed. Vastly better would 
it have been could the two have shared the man 
more equally between them—not so cold and hard 
would those four years have been. Languages, 
philosophy, mathematics ; mathematics, philoso- 
phy, languages all the session through, the im- 
Feuer thereof bore him, like a locomotive over a 

reak in the track, over the gap of each vacation 
with a jar scarce perceptible, That day Edward 
Arthur graduated he could have laid his hand 
upon the folds of the silk gown which covered 
his bosom and have truthfully declared his heart 
to have been, during the previous four years, 
wholly free from thought of woman, And as he 
descended the steps of the platform after Com- 
mencement, he could have safely declared that, 
leaving more sacred things aside dearer to him 
than the entire sex, from Eve down, was the 
honor he had obtained from Alma Mater, most 
revered and beloved of all her sex. 

Altogether too short was the period which fol- 
lowed to think upon any thing but the immedi- 
ate Past and the immediate Future. Bright 
and early that September morning following his 
graduation did he present himself in the chapel 
of the Theological Seminary to be matriculated ; 
no man more free from every thing else in the 
world to devote himself to his studies for the 
ministry. And-into it he plunged: Church 
History ; Theology polemic, didactic, patristic, 
exegetic; the preparation and delivery of ser- 
mons; Hebrew; Chaldaic; Syriac; German. 
Grudgingly was the morning and evening walk 
granted to the muscles; only because it was a 
necessary nuisance was the stomach supplied 
with the regulation food at the regulation hours 
in the regulation refectory—it was the brain 
must be exercised, the brain must be fed. No 
wonder if, like the right arm of the blacksmith, 
it was developed beyond the rest of the body, out 
of proportion to the rest of the body. True, the 
heart was allowed free play in regard to things 
spiritual and divine, even stimulated and ever- 
more prompted to this. 

And, perhaps, it was well that such things 
should thus by irre preoccupy the heart; ob- 
tain from long it, the deep-seated, uniform 
custom of the heart, before its doors were opened 
to all the world.: Yet, if its affection for alt else 
, could only be kept duly subordinate, the very 
éxercising the heart in the love of all human 
things would fit it for the more vigorous loving 
* of things superior to these; even as the eye and 
the hand, quick to see and prompt to gather 
every little flower flourishing by the way-side, 
is but trained thereby for the prizing and the 
gathering the more eagerly of all diamonds and 
precious stones, too, which may sparkle along 
the road-side of life.’ Is it altogether fanciful 
to remember here that, though the heart beat in 
the breast with but one throb, it yet has within 
itself two separate and distinct sets of organs, 
an auricle and ventricle on the left side there- 
of, and an auricle and ventricle on the right side 
thereof? Thou shalt love God, and thou shalt 
love men, is the divine command. Only as we 
love either perfectly do we love both perfectly. 
Only as we love both as we should, do we, as 
we should, love either ; only when both sides of 
the heart are whole, and keep the mystic time 
to each other, does the entire heart throb aright! 
‘*He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from 
ee he who loveth God love his brother 
also.” 

One thing is perfectly certain, if ever there 
was a man prepared to love, prepared to love 
any thing and every thing which could be loved, 
that man was the Rev. Edward Arthur when 
he found himself, college and seminary passed 
through, pastor of the church in Somerville. 
Neglected, forgotten, the heart of the man was 
to assert itself—was to make up for the long- 
endured tyranny of the brain. 

Let me pause a moment here. I have some- 
thing to say which may greatly weaken the read- 
er’s estimation of the Rev. Edward Arthur. 
Shall I say it exactly as it was? Or shall I 
not rather carefully conceal the fact, so that the 





young mip‘ster may be that much the greater 
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“AND ARTHUR WAS IN LuYy.." 


and stronger individual in the eyes of those who 
read these pages? Hesitate as I may to say it, 
ashamed as I may be to announce the fact, 
deeply conscious, as of course I am, of the dam- 
age it will do our hero from this instant to the 
end of his history, I must none ‘the less say, be- 
cause I can not possibly avoid it and be at all 
coherent in my narrative, that,the Rev. Edward 
Arthur during the very first. day of his arrival 
in Somerville fell in love! Pardon him, dear 
reader, he could not possibly help it; at least 
he did not helpit. Pardon him, indulgent read- 
er, for it was a love which, however hastily kin- 
dled, never ceased to burn thereafter with but 
stronger and brighter and purer flame. 

The way of it was this: ‘When Guy Brooks, 
Esq., years before Secession, had written to the 
young theologian to come to Somerville and or- 
ganize a church in that new but promising town, 
and had received a promise of doing so in reply, 
he forthwith began, in a terrible hurry, to look 
around among the families of Somerville for some 
suitable home for the new minister. It ought 
to be among the members of the contemplated 
church, to begin with. Next, in which of these 
families should it be ? . 

He himself was then a widower and boarded 
at the time at the hotel, and the hotel was no 
place for a preacher; half an hour in the bar- 
room or any where else about the house was suf- 
ficient to dishearten one of his calling through 
all the avenues of smelling, tasting, seeing, and 
hearing. Mr. Ferguson, the Scotchman, offered 
to share his bachelor home with the new-comer, 
especially as he was to be also a member of the 
church to be organized. Guy Brooks thanked 
him but declined. A most substantially and in- 
flexibly good man was Ferguson, like all Scotch- 
men who are not utter reprobates; but, like ev- 
ery other Scotchman, reprobate or not, Fergu- 
son was set in his way, notionate to the last de- 
gree. And cross, too; no tropical thunder-gust 
more suddenly, unexpectedly, and violently so. 
Upon Mr. Ferguson Gay Brooks counted confi- 
dently as upon a very oaken beam in the pro- 
meal church organization, but, as a host of the 
pastor thereof? No. The lawyer did not enter- 
tain the idea one instant. Suppose the guest 
should derange, should injure, should lose a 
Number from Mr. Ferguson’s collection? The 
very possibility of such a catastrophe, with all its 
disruptive effects upon the proposed church, was 
sufficient to settle the matter. No one can dislike 
to pause more than the writer. The collection of 
Mr. Ferguson has been unintentionally alluded 
to. But now that it has been mentioned, it must 
be explained before we can proceed. 

In Mr. Ferguson’s bosom existed the instinct 
of collection. It és an instinct. Look at the 
magpie. We all know what a passion it has for 
stealing and secreting bits of raw cotton, shreds 
of rags, fragments of pottery, articles of jewelry, 
and the like. There is a story afloat in wor 





on Natural History of another bird a species 
of hawk—which has’ its fest in the centre of a 
thorny tree, and. which impales upon these thorns 
all manner of grasshoppers, locusts, insects of ° 
all. sorts, as well as.the smaller bigds.; Toward 
the decline of its days this winged virtuoso has 
collected a perfect museum ofnatural curiosities, 
and lives arid dies in its overshadowed nest, in 
the centre thegeof, in scientific and serene con- 
tent. - However true this may be, we gre certain 
of the instinct in the case of the: magpie. . And 
it is the same instinct which is seen in the col- 
lector of autographs, peculiar’ snuff-boxes, fan- 
tastic pipes, singular walking-sticks, rare editions 
of old books, and the like. Very strong.was the 
instinct in the case of Mr. Ferguson.: A Seotch- 
man should have been more sensible ; but in an 
old bachelor the object of his collection was pre- 
posterous—he had collected into » body every 
treatise on the subject of Infant Baptism he had 
ever heard or read of. It may have begun. his 
making the collection, quietly and innocently 
enough, but it had grown into a passion—a ma- 


nia, 

The walls of a certain room in his house were 
devoted exclusively to these treatises. Books in 
folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, were there; thick 
books and thin books, and in every possible style 
of binding. Pamphiets, too, of all shapes, sizes, 
and ages upon the subject. Files of all such 
newspapers also as contained articles upon. the 
subject, and the whole collection patched, pasted, 
annotated, in every stage of wear and discolor- 
ation. Then there were bound volumes of let- 
ters he had evoked from reverend and irreverent 
sources, in all degrees of angry pro and recrimin- 
ating con. A bulky scrap-book or two contained 
every flying anecdote, paragraph, item, cut right 
and left, from every paper which he had ever 
come upon bearing upon the one theme. One 
stood amazed to behold how much had been said 
upon the subject in the world, and turned away 
aghast at the remembrance that, even yet, the 
question remained as unsettled as ever. The 
plain fact is, Mr. Ferguson took hardly the slight- 
est interest in the subject discussed itself—it was 
in his collection upon the subject that his inter- 
est lay. f 

‘No, and it would sicken him, too, for life 
of the whole subject!” laughed Guy Brooks to 
himself, as, after declining Mr. Ferguson's offer 
of a room in his house for the expected minister, 
he walked back to his office. 

‘‘He shall know of my collection none the 
less. And surely no room in Somerville could 
be so appropriate for a minister as just that 
room,” said Mr. Ferguson, as he parted from 
the lawyer. In something of a huff, too; only 
he knew that no amount of huff on his part 
could provoke any tifimg but amusement and 
good-nature on the part of the frank and open- 
hearted lawyer. 

There was Dr. Wamer, also, He, too, was to 
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be a member of the church. There was not a 
pleasanter house in Somerville than his, nor a 
better spread tuble. . 

‘He can have my office in the front-yard,” 
said Dr. Warner, atter having previously re- 
ceived his wife’s views upon the subject. 

A nice office it was, too, as Guy Brooks knew, 
Sor it was therein, in retreat from his wife, that 

he Doctor entertained his gentlemen friends. 
Jn the shelves therein were the Doctor's rows 
of bottles and papers of herbs. Therein also was 
his mahogany case of surgicul instruments. The 
wooden apparatus, tov, was in the corner, with 
its complicated stvaps, in which Bub and ’Ria 
had more thav once imprisoned Amos when 
suffering, in imagination, with the fracture of 
every bone in his hody in consequence of a fall 
from the topot the stable. In the book-case were 
the Doctor's medicat books, especially his large 
and intensely -eyiored Surgical Atlas, of the inside 
of which he was se careful Bub should know no- 
thing, and yet whose every plate had been often 
and most thoroughly studied by Bub in the ab- 
sences of his father, assisted by Amos, with "Ria 
carefully locked out. ‘Therein, also, was the good 
Doctor's ceileetion, in glass jars and alcohol, of 
such tumors, bits of langs and brains, amputated 
fingers and toes, cimbryos, and the like delica- 
cies, as had eoine in his way in the course of his 
profession. And there, also, was a full-length 
skeleton in its corner, 

‘‘ The first thing he will see in the morning, 
the last his eyes will close upon at night—have 
an impressive’ influence upon his meditations,” 
said the Doetor, in commending the room for 
the expected arrival. 

But no. There is a certain smell about that 
room, cunsidered the Ixwyer with himself. Be- 
sides—and the idea struck the lawyer with con- 
siderable foree-—deprive the Doctor of that re- 
trent from his wife? It would be a base impo- 
sition on his easy good-nature. And then, her 
tongne! Phew!-—no! 

There was Colonel Réberts also. Fine, com- 
modious house; Mrs. Roberts an excellent wo- 
man, and member of the charch. And who 
knows but he might be able to influence even 
Roberts? But the lawyer, charitable and hopeful 
as he was, shovk his head even hs he said it. 
The scneat figure of the Colonel stood before his 
imagination on the instant —that black hair, 
those splendid biack eyes, that full face, so much 
like that of a bnil-dag, and yet so handsome! 
“What an unmitigated bully and blackguard that 
man is!” said the lawyer to himself, as the image 
rose before his mind—forgetting all about the 
minister. ‘*<zambier, hard drinker, duelist, ob- 
scene to the last degree; unmatched and un- 
matchable in’ profanity; loose to dishonesty in 
the payment of bis debts and in all his business 
transactions; avowedly a scoffer at the truth of 
religion and the virtue of woman. With all this, 
when he cares to be so, what dignity, what grace, 
what cloquence, what polished wit, what exqui- 
site conrtesy! That it should be possible to 
combine iuto one auch a devil and such an an- 
gel!’ murmured the lawyer to himself. 

Colonel Ret Roberts! Nothing could be more 
familiar to the public ear and to the public 


*tongne than that. He had been a bold young 


lnwyer; then an indefatigable stump-speaker 
thronghont the State—copious in anecdote, reck- 
less in statement, vehement in invective; next 
n Elector of a successful candidate for the 
Presidency; then, for six months, Chargé at 
oic ef the minor European courts; after that 
overnor of the State. When Guy Brooks was 
lebating whether or no to make him the host 
of the expected minister, he was drinking, gam- 
bling, playing at once the Edmnnd Burke and 
the bully in the United States Senate at Wash- 
ington. All che State kwew pretty well the kind 
of man Colonel Ret Rcherts was; most certain- 
ly he disguised nothing of himself from any one. 
Yet all over the State religions, grove, and sober 
men applauded the Colcnel’s speeches; contribu- 
ted gladly pigs, turkeys, and beeves toward bar- 
becues in his honor; introduced him, with pride 
at the opportunity cf doing so, to their wives 
and daughters, and voted him into whatever 
office he demanded rather than asked at their 
hands. 

‘*As yon say, my honse is too far out of 
Somerville for the purpose; or, there being only 
Robby and myself here, 1 would be pleased to 
have Mr. Arthur with me,” Mrs. Sorel observed, 
when Guy Brooks, throwing his energies into 
the matter, had ridden out to consult her upon 
the subject. ‘There is Mrs. Bowles, thought Mrs. 
Sorel to herself, and she knitted and thought 
over the matter, as was her placid wont on every 
subject, before she spoke out. It was not alto- 
gether so clear. 

“J have thought of the hotel, of Ferguson, of 
Dr. Warner, even of Colcnel Ret Roberts, be- 
sides every Other place possible,” said Guy 
Brooks, after » ssmewhat d dent silence. 
“Tt onght to be in the family of a member of 
the church if possile.” 

‘*Hew old did you say he was? or did yon 
say any thiug at ail on the subject?” asked Mrs. 
Sorel, ar jength. 

“‘T do not know, somewhere ander thirty, I 
suppose. Yon remember [ never saw him,” said 
thelawyer. ‘*Fergueon, Warner, Ellis, and my- 
self w~ct2 to the head of the ‘Theological Semi- 
nary to recommend some one to us for the pur- 
pose of organizing a church here. In reply Mr. 
Arthur was warmly nvged upon us; we corre- 
sponded with him, he says he will come; that is 
all we know of him.” 

**Harce you thought of Mrs. Bowles?” in- 
qnired Mrs. Sorel, at length. 

_, f Tho “—7 person!” exclaimed the lawyer, 
rising to his feet. “Strange I never once 


thought of her. ‘That is, if she will consent. 
You know what a delicate, retiring lady she is. 
Besides, it would be an assistarice to her, his 
boarding with her. Yes,” added the brercr, 





with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and there is the office Rut- 
ledge Bowles occupied before he went to college 
in the corner of the yard. The verything! She 
is a member of the proposed church, too. I do 
not think she would consent to the arrangement 
except on that ground. I will see her right 
away.” And the lawyer took his hat to leave. 

‘‘There might be one objection,” said Mrs. 
Sorel, accompanying her visitor to the door. 

“What, what can it be?” inquired he, turn- 
ing suddenly. Mrs. Sorel smiled demurcly and 
continued knitting. 

“*Oh, nonsense!” said the lawyer, looking at 
her first, inquiringly, and then with a smile 
breaking over his wholesome face: ‘* Beg your 
pardon, I didn’t mean to use such language, Mrs. 
Sorel. But you never fear. We men, especial- 
ly in such a new place as Somerville, with every 
thing before us to do, have no time to think 
about such things. You ladies flatter your- 
selves; really, I beg pardon again,” said the 
frank lawyer, laughing at himself. 

‘““Do we, Mr. Brooks? Well, perhaps we 
do,” said quiet Mrs. Sorel, not at all cast down 
—quite confident rather. 

“You would not really advise against Mrs. 
Bowles on that account?” asked the lawyer, 
seriously, pausing hat in hand upon the front 
step. 

"By no means, or I should not have men- 
tioned it. Yes, see her, and see what you can 
do. Don't let me detain you. Good-evening!” 
But the wise, placid smile was still on her face 
as she said it. 

‘Stuff, nonsense! It is to be hoped he will 
find too much to do to think of such things! 
Oh these women, they think men never think 
of any thing else; sensible lady like Mrs. Sorel, 
too! Get up, Charley!” and with an unneces- 
sary cut of his whip the Kentuckian cantered 
back into Somerville. 

Mrs. Bowles came into the arrangement the 
moment the lawyer mentioned it, which he did 
with characteristic promptitude that same even- 
ing. 

But it was after having most clearly and dis- 
tinctly ascertained from the lawyer that the ex- 
pected minister was not from the North, but 
from Virginia, born, raised, educated there. 
Good! If any spot on the globe conld be said 
to stand next to South Carolina, in Mrs. Bowles’s 
estimation, it was Virginia. ‘‘Though I have a 
great admiration for Kentucky also,” Mrs. Bowles 
said, with the charming condescension of the 
daughter of a hundred Earls to a newly-knight- 
ed Baronet. . i 

‘*If he will consent to live plainly there will 
be no inconvenience to us at all,” she said to 
him immediately thereafter. ‘‘! have been so 
long without seeing even a minister of my own 
church that it will be a treat to me to have him. 
There is Rutledge Bowles’s office. We can put 
a bed in there for him, you know. It will do 
for his study, too. If I do not like the arrange- 
ment afterward, you know, we can make a 
thange. But I am sure we will like it—yes, I 
am quite sure of it!”’ and excellent Mrs. Bowles 
was almost enthusiastic upon the subject, great- 
iy to the delight of her visitor. 

The truth is, Mrs. Bowles was enthusiastic in 
every thing. If she liked any thing or person 
she liked enthusiastically—could not see, would 
not hear or believe any thing to the contrary. 
And, it must be added, if she disliked she dis- 
liked as sincerely and vehemently as her picty 
would permit. It so happened that Mrs. Sorel 
and herself were from the same neighborhood in 
South Carolina, had been school-girls together. 
Yet it was singular that the same soil conld pro- 
duce two persons so unlike. Mrs. Sorel tall, dig- 
nified, grave, self-possessed ; Mrs. Bowles rather 
petite and spirituel in face and figure, uncon- 
strained, full of lively fancies, impulsive, quick- 
spoken. Both were thoroughly ladies in the 
highest sense of the term—strongly attached to 
each other from memories of their childhood, 
still more from contrast of character; for while 
Mrs. Sorel could not but love the ardent and 
warm-spoken widow, so sincere and free in every 
thought and feeling, Mrs. Bowles could not but 
feel a warm affection for one in whose judgment, 
strong sense, Sober speech she had long learned 
to have the deepest confidence. She had long 
been in the habit of consulting Mrs. Sorel in 
every thing of importance—much more so since 
the death of her husband, the Major. , 

I wish onr story could pause long enough to 
permit us to say a little, or rather a good deal 
about Major J. C. Bowles. Yon can gather all 
you may wish to know of his character and his- 
tory by turning to any book of national portraits. 
You will find him there among the politicians of 
“South Carolina of some forty years ago. A state- 
ly gentleman he appears to have been from the 
somewhat stiff portrait in question, the half- 
length painting, from which it was taken, hang- 
ing in silent grandcur in the parlor at Somer- 
ville. Often did the young minister sit in that 
parlor of summer afternoons and study, not only 
the biography of the mam himself, but a vast deal 


of national history, too, in that imposing por- 


Evidently a commanding man the Major was, 
with his high rolled collar, huge cravat beneath 
his chin, and the locks brushed away from the 
broad forehead, only a blue ribbon across the 
bosom lacking to make it pass as the likeness 
of a royal duke. The painting in question rep- 
resented him thus: the gold-hehded cane pre- 
sented him by his constituents after his great 
speech in Congress resting between his knees, 
the sword wherewith his father had fought in 
the Revolution hanging on the wall behind him, 
St. Michael's Church visible throngh the win- 
dow, to show the portrait was taken in Charles- 
ton. But you can see it all for yourself, dear 
reader, by turning to the volume in question, 
and his life besides on the next page. 

uot us halt here long enough, however, to say 





at least this: Colonel Ret Roberts and Major 
J. C. Bowles were as exactly alike, and as ut- 
terly, eternally, and irreconcilably unlike, as 
any two men can possibly be. Both were ap- 
parently gentlemen of the highest type of breed- 
ing and courtesy, yet Colonel Ret Roberts was 
only superficially so; it was as natural to him 
as a suit of the superfinest broadcloth is to a 
prince, and as much a thing apart from and ex- 
ternal to his real self as such a suit. Major J. 
C. Bowles was a genuine gentleman to the cen- 
tre of his soul. Colonel Ret Roberts was a tal- 
ented, highly talented man. Major “ C. Bowles 
was not, even a little dull. With Colonel Ret 
Roberts, the Majo: believed to the hour of his 
death that South Cacolina was the first State on 
the continent—in the world, in fact; unlike the 
Colonel, however, the Major never in his life 
cursed and commended to eternal perdition, as 
the Colonel did every day of his life, whoever 
and whatsoever was in conflict with him on this 
point. That Calhoun was the superior of Web- 
ster Major Bowles never entertained the slight- 
est doubt; yet Webster was a rational, respect- 
able, perhaps conscientious individual. This the 
Major sincerely believed, while the Colonel did 
not—vor, at least, swore he did not. That the 
‘* peculiar institution” was morally, socially, re- 
ligiously, politically, eternally right, the essen- 
tial foundation of all correct government, a thing 
to exist for ever and ever by ordinance like that 
which rolls the stars, both heartily believed ; 
yet Major Bowles fed, clothed, cared fur his ne- 
groes like the Christian gentleman he was; see- 
ing himself to it, with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, that they were not overworked nor their 
religious instruction neglected. Colonel Ret 
Roberts, on the other hand, believed and acted 
in every sense in the belicf that his negroes were 
only speaking animals, to be worked to the ut- 
most by the strictest overseers. However, as 
Colonel Ret Roberts had but scant reference 
himself to his own higher nature as an immortal 
being made in the image of his Maker, you 
could not reasonably suppose he should imagine 
any such thing for an instant in reference to his 
slaves. When in good-humor he would treat 
them to tobacco, whisky, and all manner of 
frolics and idleness; but with the same feeling 
toward them in good-humor as in bad, that they 
were but animals, worth no more thought than 
the horses in his stable, petted as such, beaten 
as such, 

Major Bowles had no specially rigid notions 
on the subject cf religion, yet he was not an 
avowed and insolent scoffer at it like Coloncl 
Ret Roberts ; even attended church, at least oc- 
casjonally, a thing that Lamum never could in- 
duce the Colonel to do even when the most im- 
— political object was at stake. Nor did 

ajor Bowles admire any Puritanism in regard 
to morals; yet he never would have soiled his 
fingers with the greasy cards, the dirty dice- 
box, the dripping gin-tumbler with which Col- 
onel Ret Roberts was familiar, to say nothing 
of the profanity, obscenity, and practical de- 
bauchery which peopled the Colonel's plantation 
with his mulatto offspring, as much to the Col- 
onel, and no more, than the puppies littered in 
his kennels. And the Major had as sunpreméan 
adoration for honor as the Colonel; but it was a 
principle which would have made him blush to 
leave a debt unpaid, or to do even a deed of 
doubtful honesty, wherein the Colonel differed 
from him amazingly in practice. As behooved 
gentlemen of honor, both had ‘*been out” with 
an antagonist. The Major had gone out only 
when grossly insulted, and then had coldly re- 
ceived his enemy's fi@ with erect bearing, after- 
ward firing into the air. The Colonel, on the 
other hand, had ever been the one provoking 
the quarrel, and then eager on the field to kill; 
in which, to the number of some five or six 
foes, he had been remarkably successful. 

But why speak of Major J.C. Bowles? Did 
he not waste his estate with too prodigal an hos- 
pitality, too utter a devotion to politica, and so 
subside, in his later years, first into what re- 
mained of his large property, a small home in 
Charleston, and a practice at the bar, for which 
he had become too old or too unused by political 
ife to succeed, and then into his grave there in 
St. Michael’s church-yard? Had he but had 
Colonel Ret Roberts’s—what shall we call it ?— 
some highly-polished synonym for rascality, he 
would not have lost acre or negro. However, 
so it was, 

When somewhat advanced in life the Major 
married his wife, of as distinguished and of as 
decayed a family as his own. A son and a 
daughter were the children of his old age—Rut- 
ledge and Alice. These were both but children 
when, after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Bowles moved out westward and settled in Som- 
erville. The Major owned lands there; Mrs. 
Bowles could not endure to take a lower rank in 
Charleston than her husband had once occupied. 
Mrs. Sorel had preceded her, and had written, 
urging to the step. So it was, that, at the date 
of our story, Mrs. Bowles was living in her néat 
little cottage-home on the edge of Somerville. 
She had left South Carolina, it is trne, but the 
soil was all of the State she had left behind her. 

The young minister learned all this, bit by bit, 
after his arrival. Welcomed at the hotel door, 
as he stepped from the stage, by Gny Brooks, he 
and the lawyer were at home with each other 
from that moment ; for where people are sincere 
they understand each other from the first sight 
of each other’s face, from the first grasp of each 
other’s hand, The energetic lawyer had his 
new possession into his chamber in a moment; 
and had him brushed, dined, and introduced to 
Ferguson, Warner, Ellis, and half a dozen more, 
within tne hour of his arrival. 

**Yon must fecl vounrself at home with us,” he 
said to him, in his frank, hearty way. ‘We are 
all fragments of the church that is to be. Dr. 
Warner here fs rea#y to dovtor von the moment 
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you say the word. Mr. Ellis has a store down 
town, a good place to drop into to get acquaint. 
ed with people. Ferguson here—well, Mr. Fer 
guson can post you on the subject of Infant Ba), 
tism, if you need it at all. I am the only one 
not of much use. However!” B 

** Somewhat too young for my fancy ; it isn’: 
a fair-cheeked, brown-haired girl we wanted (i; 
such a place as this rough and anchristianized 
Somerville,” growled Mr. Ferguson to himself 
as he went back to his room. 

The afternoon of his arrival—‘“ Why not ?” the 
lawyer said to himself—Mr. Arthur was carried 
over to Mrs. Bowles to be introduced, the law- 
yer explaining matters to him as they walked 
over. 

‘“What a neat, home-like place!” the new- 
comer said to himself, as they entered the front 
gate and advanced along-the graveled walk be- 
tween the altheas and rose-bushes to the door. 
Like all houses at the South not buiit by people 
direct from the North, a goodly portico was in 
front of the residence, admitting to a hall into 
which rooms communicated on either side. It 
was a May morning when the new-comer stood 
there, inhaling the fragrance of jasmine and 
mimosa, glancing around at the many evidences 
of a refined taste on every side, while they waited 
for the door to be openrd. With Mrs. Bowles, 
a few moments after, so warm-hearted and cord- 
ial in her sables and gray hair, the young min- 
ister felt himself at once at home and at ease— 
there is so much, so exceedingly much, in re- 
finement when warmed by a glowing heart! 

“*T have but a small family, Mr. Arthur,” she 
said, at lust. ‘* Rutledge Bowles, my only son, 
is at college in Columbia.” Mrs. Bowles did 
not say, ‘Columbia, South Carolina,”’ because 
to her there was but that one Columbia in the 
world. ‘‘ My daughter Alice—” she began ; but 
at that instant the front gate was heard to slam, 
hasty steps succeeded along the gravel, and a 
young girl threw open the parlor door, with sun. 
bonnet in one hand, school-books in the other, 
her hair about her glowing face. 

And the Rev. Edward Arthur was in love! 





THE MYSTERY OF TWO 
VALENTINES. 


Ciara and Kate are twin-born maids; 
But Clara is dark and Kate is fair: 
Clara’s locks lie in ebon braids, 
Kate hath a crown of golden hair. 


Clara’s eyes»flash, but Kate's cheek glows; 
Clara is your love, Kate is mine. - 

Let us for sport to-day compose, 
Each for the other, a Valentine. 


Then for an hour's silent flow 

Brows were knitted and ink was shed, 
Till—this was just a vear ago— 

Thcse were the Valentines we epod. 


I.—TO CLARA, 


Him that loves thee, woe betide! 
Thou wilt chill him with thy pride; 
Pierce his heart with sharp disdain ; 
Slowly crush him with a reign 

Of alternate bliss and pain. 


I have loved thee well; but now 
I revoke my love, and vow, 

By the martyred Valentine, 

Not for Ophir’s richest mine 
Will I bind my soul to thine! 


1I.—TO KATE. 
I have lain full long in the shadow 
Of a love that sheds no light 
Save such as the transient meteor 
Flings fitfully on the night. 


Thine eyes are dipped in the azure 
Of the stainless heavens above, 

And the clear rays shining through them 
Are the constant sun of love. 


I have lain full long in the shadow, 
And I fain would seck the sun; 

Wilt thou shed one beam upon me 
From thine eves, Sweet ?—only one! 


These were the Valentines we sped, 
In a shrewd disguise, one vear ago; 

But—‘‘ Love is blind,” it hath long been said, 
And the blind have a second-sight, you know. 


How it befell I can not say; 
Love is the sport of the trickster, Fate! 
But Clara is my betrothed to-dav, 
And Herbert sighs at the feet of Kate! 





THE WHISPER-ROOM. 


It was a paragon lawn, that of Houseley Cottare 
—emerald in color, closely shaven, and velvet-like 
in smoothness. It wasa fitting inclosure for the red 
and white roses which, in regular suceession, girdled 
it round. The laburnums, that waved their golden 
blossoms above it, the great svcamore, whose broad 
leaves bravely faced the sun’s fiercest rays, and th» 
trim flower-beds that ended it, all added their attrac- 
tions to Houselcy Lawn. 

Seated in a low chair, under a waving cluster of 
laburnums, was a girl, apparently eighteen years old. 
Her hand held listlesely an open book ; but her eves 
were fixed on the blue expanse of sea that stretch: d 
far away, and over which Houseley Lawn com- 
manded a glorious view. She was very fair; the 
rich masecs of light-brown hair clinting gold in t'e 
eun, the hazel eyes, which were radiant in their 
truth, and the rich complexion, all asserted her 
claim to beauty. 

The French windows of the drawing-room were 
thrown noisily open, and a tall girl, rather older than 
she whom we have desoribetl, came hurriedly down 
the lawn. 

"Oh, Agatha!” she said, “do come in and per- 
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suade your mamma to join the Daltons’ picnic. It 
wl be capital. Fred Hawkins and Harry Collier 


are coming.” 

The other’s fair face wore an expression of hau- 
teur. 

‘« Lucy,” she said, ‘I do wish you wouldn’t talk 

in this off-hand manner. I don’t see that any at- 
traction lies in the fact of Mr. Hawkins or Sir Har- 
rv Collier coming—certainly not enough to make 
you call them by their names.” 
" «Oh, bother!” said the other, who was a dash- 
ing beauty—blue-»yed, fair-haired, and gifted with 
superb self-possession. ‘‘ You're such a prim creat- 
ure !” 

The two girls strolled down the garden together, 
and while gone we will, in a few words, describe 
their history. 

Agatha Clare was the only child of Mrs. Clare, 
widow of a physician in large practice, and left by 
him in affluent circumstances. She was a woman of 
rare talent, tact, and generosity, and very popular 
for her kindness and charming manners. Her house 
of Houseley was a favorite resort of all thé younger 
members of the population, for her dances und cro- 
quet parties were perfection. 

Lucy Harwich was the daughter of the officer in 
command of the ‘coast-guard, a retired commander, 
with more private property than usually falls to his 
brethren’s share. His wife, too, had money. Tis 
daughter was what is termed a “fast youn: lady.” 
She was a beauty, very daring and very willful, very 
ambitious, and very selfish. Truth must be regard- 
ed hy a veracious chronicler. 

The two girls re-entered the drawing-room, where 
there was a group of visitors eagerly discussing the 
picnic. Among them was a man of some note, 
Harold St. Vraie was a scion of old Norman stock. 
Unassuming English gentleman as he was, listen- 
ing calmly to the picnic suggestions, and sitting 
dressed in grav tweed, with a hunting-whip in his 
hand, he bore the features and the name of a line 
of steel-clad warriors, whose swords had been fore- 
most in every field of English battle from that of 
Hastings. The manors of his house had stretched 
through half a county, and the holders of them had 
been repeatedly offered a peerage. 

But with him fortune had dealt hardly. But one 
old manor-house and a handred acres of land re- 
mained to him of all his ancestors’ territory. His 
small income sufficed for his wants, and his interest 
with the Government would procure him a diplo- 
matic post whenever he married, which event was 
not unexpected by the voung ladies of the locality. 

** Let us go to Vrayville Towers,” said Lucy, ir..- 
petuously ; ‘‘the ruins are splendid, and the legend 
wonderful.” 

‘* Lucy,” said Agatha, softly, ‘‘ remember Mr. St. 
Vraie's family. Look at him.” 

Lucy did look at him, and saw that his face 
flushed, and that he looked annoyed. 

‘* Poor fellow!” said her mother to her nearest 
neighber, ‘consid ring how long the property's 
been in his family. and the ghosts in the place, I 
don't wonder at his annoyance.” 

“T'll console him,” laughed Lucy, and swept 
across the room to Harold St. Vraie's side. ‘I'll 
sh ow Miss Acatha my winning colors,” she said to 
herself, mentally. 

‘ Pray forgive me, Mr. St. Vraie,” she began, ina 
su dued tone, very unlike the usual rapid and auto- 
criti: key in which she spoke, and dropping her 
dark eyelashes over her violet eves with a timid 
asp ct, “for my stupidity in proposing the visit. I 

oucht to have remembered all that you must re- 
member when Vrayville is mentioned.” 

“The stupidity’s mine, Miss Harwich,” inter- 
rup’ed St. Vraie, with a smile. ‘My morbid recol- 
lections are ridiculous. Never mind them. We'll 
go to Vravville, and I can lead the explorers over 
every corner and tell all the legends—if Mr. Thorpe 
will allow mo,” he added, with a slight steer. 

He might-have been excused for this; for this 
Mr. Thorpe, who.had purchased Vrayville for the 
sake more of its ruins than of its farms, was a rich 
mn, who bought the place for self-gratification, 
and was as chary of showing it as he was of his 
picture-gallery and his gardens. He had refused 
Harold permission to sketch the old ruins which 
had been his forefathers’ for seven centuries, and 
therefore there was mutual dislike between Thorpe 
and St. Vraie. 

‘I admire violet-eved blondes,” said Harold to 
himeelf, as he strolled down the lawn; but if I did 
not, I should certainly be enslaved by that hazel- 
eyed, brovn-haired beauty. What a calm self- 
trust and stately quiet there is about her! But she 
rather repels.” 

Agatha’s accustomed demeanor deceived many. 
Accounted cold and slow of feeling, she was a girl 
capable of strong emotions. For him who won her 
Lesrt Agatha would be a very heroine of story in 
her loft~ love. 

The next day the picnic party started on horse- 
back. On his black mare, thorough-bred and glossy- 
coat-d as satin, Harold looked like the knightly 
descendant of the Norman, as he galloped along. 
Arriving at the ruins called the abbey cloisters, and 
which formed an ancient burial-ground, most of the 
par y cantered carelessly across. St. Vraie, with a 
bitter smile, turned off by the road, and Miss Har- 
wich, on her bay pony, accompanied him. 

“You see,” she said, ** there is some one else who 
thinks as vou do, and avoids desecration.” 

‘I thank you,” he said, warmly. ‘‘ Of course, 
none feel as I do.” 

Miss Harwich replied by a winning smile, and the 
two rode on. Now, she was, to a certain extent, 
fond of Harold, and of his long descent; but she 
was a good deal fonder of herself, and she had heard 
her mother positively assert that morning the fact 
of Harold's heirship to an ‘* Aunt Clinton's” proper- 
ty of (presuined) five thousand a vear. Otherwise, 
Sit Harry Collier, who was merely a poor baronet, 
would have stood higher in the voung ladv’s e-ti- 
mate, for she admired his face nearly as much as, 
and his cenversation was fur more congenial than, 
Harold's. 

She exerted herself to talk on the subjects be 


_ Wed. Her blue eyes were ¥-ry brilliant, her voice 





very low, her sympathy very marked, Harold's ad- 
miration of her beauty great, and his,emotions of 
ancestral pride very potent. In an impulsive mo- 
ment he proposed and was accepted. 

They reachc.’ the picnic party, and Miss Harwich 
ran off to tell her mamma. At this moment Agatha 
rode in. 

‘‘ What, Miss Clare,” said St. Vraie, ‘did you 
not go with the rest ?” 

“No,” she said, quietly. 

‘*Why not?” 

‘* Because I never like to cause pain,” she an- 
swered, kindly; “and I knew your family tombs 
were in the cloisters. Will vou help me down?” 

‘* You are an angel,” thought Harold ; and then 
blushed guiltily, remembering he was an engaged 
man. 

The picnic proceeded. Mrs. Harwich, indeed, 
embraced Harold when he was apart from the oth- 
ers, and sobbed out her congratulations on his hav- 
ing ‘‘he ure.” 

“* What old tower’s that?” said Sir Harry, flinz- 
ing a Champagne cork toward it. 

‘“‘Har—Mr. St. Vraie can tell you,” said Mrs. 
Harwich. ‘ 

“Oh,” said the baronet, blundering, as was his 
wont, ‘‘I suppose all the old legends were drilled 
into you till you believe ‘em, St. Vraie.” 

The other’s haughty face flushed red with anger, 
and his gray-blue eyes flashed fiercely. 

‘‘The story about that tower is merely one of 
family interest,” he replied, with forced calmness. 

“ Let’s have it—let’s have it!” said Mr. Hawkins, 
loudly, the sun and Champagne having acted un- 
usually on him. 

Harold made ne answer, till Lugy Harwich said, 

‘Won't you tell me, Harold ?” 

His proud face softened, and he answered, quiet- 
ly: 

‘It’s only the tower where Hugh St. Vraie shut 
up his guilty wife, Lucy, till she died, three hun- 
dred-years ago. You see it’s not a picnic story.” 

Miss Harwich looked very grave, and a silence 
fell on the group, till Harold proposed visiting the 
“ whisper-reom.” 

Up a cork-screw flight of stairs, the ladies blush- 
ing and laughingly making the gentlemen go first, 
the whole party trooped, till they found themselves 
in a large room, leading out to an ancient terrace of 
stone, and connected by a passage with a smaller 
room. 

‘What is the secret of this place ?” said Lucy. 

“T shall leave you all to find out,” he laughed; 
“at least, I'll tell you, Lucy, presently. I must go 
and see if any one’s in the smaller room.” ‘ 

The “ secret” was that by its acoustic properties 
the passage reflected back the lowest whisper uttered 
in the large room into the small one. 

Harold St. Vraie passed hastily in with a smile on 
his lips, for he thought Lucy more charming each 
moment. He started back, for his eye fell on 
Agatha Clare, who was gazing out on the rich 
landscape, and whose fair face was sad. He ad- 
vanced to speak, when wafted along the passage he 
heard Mrs. Harwich’s voice. 

‘* My dear, I’ve made a dreadful mistake! It’s 
Sir Harry who's to—” 

“Not to succeed to the property you said was 
Harold St. Vraie’s, mamma?" said Lucy's voice, 
hurriedly, 

‘*Yes; I found it out only just now.” 

“Oh, mamma, how stupid! What an awful nui- 
sance!” burst out Miss Harwich ; ‘‘ and here, after 
he’s proposed and accepted! “And I might have had 
Collier so easily !” and the young lady stamped with 
passion. 

Agatha Clare turned her face away to avoid seeing 
St. Vraie’s. His features were ghastly pale, and 
his lips quivering, for the blow struck hard. But 
his resolution was soon taken, and his face grew 
stern and composed. Turning to Agatha, whose 
hazel eyes were full of soft compassion, he said, 
with difficulty : 

‘* You'll keep the secret, Miss Clare?” 

She bowed, and he parsed out. As he entered 
the large room Lucy was saying, passionately, 
“ Tied irrevocably !” 

‘*No, Miss Harwich,” said St. Vraie, haughtily, 
while mother and daughter were overwhelmed with 
confusion. ‘‘ The secret of these rooms—the whis- 
pering-gallery—has put me in possession of your 
conversation ; I therefore release you freely from 
your promise ; and I trust,” he added, sarcastically, 
‘that your fatare conquest may be more satisfac- 
torily ended.” 

He bowed low and stood aside for them to pass. 
Lucy's beautiful face crimsoned and paled altern- 
ately, but her accustomed spirit deserted her, and 
she and her crest-fallen mother descended into the 
court-yard, whence, under the plea of fatigue, they 
soon drove off, the baronet being in attendance. 

Agatha Clare became conscious that Harold St. 
Vraie looked on her, to a certain extent, as a sharer 
in his secret, and she could not help observing his 
subdued manner and humble deference toward her. 
He rode home by her side that evening, and seemed 
unwilling to waste words on any one else. After- 
ward he was a frequent visitor, and ultimately he 
asked Mrs. Clare to give him ‘her greatest treas- 
rw 9 — with her treasure’s sanction, she prom- 

to do, 





CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO. 


Cextrat Crry, Colorado, of which we give an 
illustration on our first page, is quite a large town, 
— among b- Rocky Mountains. It is the 
natural centre of the great ini operations in 
Colorade. Millions of dollars tenn capital 
are invested in the different mills and claims that 
circle the town. There has been much mismanage- 
ment on the part of Eastern agents, and this has ren- 
dered some of the best properties of this region un- 





productive. The ‘‘ Lyon’s Process,” that promises 
so much, is being tested near Central City. If suc- 
cessful, Colorado will be the greatest State in the 
Union in its development of mineral wealth. Our 
artist has faithfully represented the peculiar topo- 
graphical features of the mining regions among the 
mountains of Colorado. 

We give also on the same page an illustration of 
a GaMBLING Scene tN Denver Crry, Cotorapo. 
The scene represented by our artist is one which 
may every night be seen by stepping into the 
tempting saloons of the city. In all of these 
gambling saloons there is music of a very indiffer- 
ent quality, They are nightly crowded by men of 
all classes of society. The games which are played 
are very curious, and some of them are peculiar to 
this region. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A ogrtarn London gazette, that is almost exclusively 
devoted to those topics which are supposed to be especially 
appropriate to ladies—viz., dress, fashion, domestic econ- 
omy, and family management in general—has recently 
become involved in qu te a discussion regarding the * Dis- 
cipline of Young Children.” An anxious mother, uncer- 
tain how to manage her rather willful little girls, asked 
for advice through the columns of this gazette, and im- 
mediately a flood of communications appeared, giving such 
a mélange of views that the poor ** mother" must be puz- 
zled. Each has her own pet theory. One bases her suc- 
cess on pure reasoning with children, and styles herself 
a ‘‘Hater of the Rod;” another advises only gentleness 
and firmness; a third suggests a plan of regular self-ex- 
amination as the best method of training a child to obe- 
dience. ‘‘A Manager of Unruly Little Girls” insists that 
there is no “equivalent punishment for grave faults but 
the rod," and recommends that the whipping system be 
unflinchingly pursued, especially in the case of little girls, 
“as they fear pain more than boys!" One individual, 

laiming the euphonious name of “ Cornelia,” gives some 
philosophical views, from which we will quote a passage 
or two: 

“I cordially agree with ‘A Manager of Un Little 





Girls,’ that for children a whipping is the best cor- 
rective and J would not whip a child till 
it isa year anda old, nor (if it is a girl) after it is seven 

old; but till for many faults it is an excellent 


into an irritable, 
excitable state, which exhibits in crying, and what 
is termed in the nursery tiness ;' for this state of 
things it is wonderful what a fine tonic and alterative to 


the nervous system a whipping proves to be." 

At this point we would suggest that “children of 
larger growth,” who are often both nervous and fretful, be 
made to take this * fine tonic.” ™ 

“A well-disposed child, who has been whipped in earl. 
days, will generally prove obedient and qudtemgeeed.? 

And pray, what is a ** well-dieposed child” to be whipped 
for? To give amusement or employment to ‘* Cornelia?” 
She goes on to say: 

** Do your duty to ebildren in all sanitary ma‘ 
PT mt Gy ely yh 
don't leave off a t because the chi 


wish to 


“In short"—as Mr. Micawber would say—teach your 
children by example to be supremely selfish. Such a doc- 
trine is wholly false. Children have their rights in the 

te as sacred as those belonging to the parent. 


no more has the mother a right to disturb the 
family by like means. 
But we have unconsciously drifted upon a mooted ques- 
tion, and had better ‘* change the subject.” 
The following is suggestive to clergymen : 
The late Rev. Samuel Fiske (“Dunn Browne”) once 


‘that the Lord would bless the con- 
of it which was on 
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vagary can no further They are of 

hair. They are of hirsute They are 
staircases of rolls and puffs, im; y swept, and 

with the dust flying. Diamond dust, and 


“ Doctor,” inquired a lady, last week, of one of the most 
reliable physicians in New York city, “‘ what about the 
cholera? Shall we have it here next spring?" 

“ Well.” replied the physieian, ‘* you can judge as well 
as I—there is every reason to expect it.” 

“{fs0, what would you advise «« to do? Run away 
from it?” 

“ Well, yes, I think I should, if in your place. You are 
somewhere in the vicinity of a bone-boiling factory, are 
you not? Dreadful concerns! Yes, I would certainly get 
ont of the way of such a nuisance if the cholera prevails.” 

“We are dreadfully annoyed by that nauseating odor,” 
replied the lady, “though not nearly so much as some of 
our friends who live not a dozen blocks from us, It is 

awful sometimes on the west side of the city. 


"But T have often heard it sald—though I never believed it 


—that, disagreeable as is the odor, it was not unhealthy, 
and consequently not a ‘nuisance’ in the legal sense of 
the term.” 

“That is utterly fale,” responded the Doctor; “it is 


the spring.” <3 
“T hope there will,” returned the lady, emphatically ; 
#1 should like to help make it !"’ 


The lady has “ done what she could,” in thus sending 
to us the opinion of one of the fret physicians in the eity, 
on the healt) fulness of bove-boiling establishments. 

The rich, whose brown-stone houses stand within the 
wide-spread,jnfected region, can leave their homes a prey 
to burglars next summer, and fiee for their liven, But 
there are thousands who bave nether mousy nor eomntry 








seata, and they must remain, while some benevolent souls 
will riek their own lives to care for others, 


The following incidents related by « visitor to the ru- 
ined town of Plymouth, North Corolina, is indicatiwe of the 
state of feeling in that section of our country : 

Five of us were exploring « fort in the vicinity of Plym- 
outh. We, the ladies, leaving our friends discus-ing 
some point of military architecture, passed around an em- 
bankment which hid them from our sight, and came rud- 
denly upon an old negro who was removing for fire-wood 
the remnants of the abatis. He touched his hat in the 
most appr ved style and s'epped eside for us to pase, but 
we stood still, and Miss M—— began a convereation with 


im. 

— uncle, how do you enjoy your freedom?" she 
asked. 

He eyed her suspiciously for a moment; then putting 
on a look of stupidity and indifference, added : 

** Ah, missus, I don’ know—don’ know as I fs free.” 

* What !" we exclaimed, in astonishment ; **don't know 
that you are free! What do you mean ?" ; 

“No, missus," be persisted, don’ know nothin’ "bout 
it: nothin’ 't all.” 

Just at that moment one of the officials who accom- 
panied us came up. As the negro caught «ight of the Fed- 
eral uniform the look of stupidity vanished as if by magic. 
Off came the old hat in a twinkling, and with a «mile 
beaming all over his dark face, he turned to us exclaim. 


ing: 
t Oh! I know you now, You's not Seeesh, you's friends; 
an’l know what I is too, Yes, missus, I's a free man, 


An interesting article recently appeared in one of our 
daily papers in regard to the city of New York fifty years 
ago. The writer stated that “the ‘Delmonico’ of fifty 
years ago was a colored man (‘ Billy’) who lived in Will- 
jam Street, east of Frankfort, where it was the custom of 
prominent merchants, lewyers, and physicians to go, win- 
ter evenings, for buckwheat cakes. This was a general 
resort.” He also rémarked that wisen, “of a Sunday aft- 
ernoon, we wanted exercise and fresh air, we would walk 
up to the State Prison, then a prominent feature far away 
out of the city, but now standing, almost unobserved, near 
Christopher Street. It then looked directly upon the river 
—now several streets intercept the view.” 

Nowadays nobody thinks any air or exercise worth 
speaking of can be obtained short of the Central Park. 
And when, as is the case the prevent season, the > kating 
carnival is unusually extended, those who love the exiil- 
arating sport never grudge a long journey to obtain it. 
Seldom, if ever, have the denizens of our city enjoyed 
this pastime so long and so thoroughly. Jt was estimated 
that not less than one hundred thousand visitors made 
their appearance in the Central Park one day last week, 
about eighty thousand of whom were on the ice during 
the day and evening. New York gathers on the +kating- 
ponds “her beauty and her chivalry,” and “all goes 
merry as @ marriage bell." 

A few days ago a man broke his leg in Chatham Street, 
A coach was procured, and he was sent, in charge of a po- 
lice officer, to the City Hospital He was refused admit- 
tance there because his injurics were not considered so 
severe as to prevent his removal to Bellevue Hospital. 
But at Bellevue they refuxed to receive him because he 
had been in the country only four weeks, Application 
was then made to the U isei « of Emigration, but 
they could do nothing because the man's name was not 
registered on their books as an emigrant. Learning that 
the suff: er was a seaman, the officer endeavored to obtain 
permission to have him cared for in the Seaman's Retreat 
at Staten Island. But the poor fellow having no popers 
to prove that he was a sailor, thie plan failed. By this 
time the unfortunate man's limb was much inflamed, and 
he suffered intense pain. Such being the case, the officer 
assumed the responsibility of conveying him, without a 
permit, to the Seaman's Retrent, where he was cheerfully 
received—after having been driven about, in search of a 
piace where his braken leg could be dressed, four mortal 
hours! Comment is unnecessary. 

They raise sweet potatoes on a large scale at the Sand- 
wich Islands. The Honolulu Advertiser tells of one that 
measured 16 inches in length, °8 inches in ciretimference, 
and weighed 22 pounds! Such a potato ought to last a 
family a month. 

Now that the “waterfall” is a little paasé it is rumoted 
that it originated, not in Paris, but in India! This te on 
the authority of Dr. Judson, the celebrated Baptist mis- 
sionary, who in a letter, written thirty years ago, deserib- 
ing the costume of Karen women, said they wore fanciful- 
ly-constructed bags inclosing the hair, suspended from the 
back part of the head. 

A naw style of engagement-ring is mentioned among the 
novelties in an English paper. It is composed of “ three 
pieces, which can be separated but never disunited, and 
which the wearer alone, being in the secret, is able to re- 
adjust into the true centre-knot."’ 


In a London literary weekly appears a long list of the 





aT Coins 48, John, Rua .ae8  Telion th 
aries Reade, 52; R. Browning, 54; Charles Mackay, 
64; Dickens, 54; Tenn 57; Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, 
Gi Benjamin Dire 61; Barry Urnwal . Uar- 


.” said the languid fair 
though kind M.D., while 


“Why, I have taken Brandreth's Pills, Parr's Pills, 
ng Pilla, Sand's Sarsaparilla, Jayne's 
rant, Dr. Sherman's Lozenges and Plaster, a: ” 


, “all these do your complaint no good 
MO Not ree Oo kas ceall | cake? sutttshly inqatred the 


Those who read the interesting article on “ Diamonds 
and other Precious Stones," which appeared in the Inst 
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ABOARD THE “PROMISED LAND.” 


Tur. “good ship” Promised Lond really deserved 
that praise. She was new, had made only one voy- 
a_¢, in a remarkably short space of time, was cop- 
p r-fastened, two hundred tons burden, was of 
course recistered A 1 at Lloyd's, and was now 
‘loading at the St. Winifred’s Docks. Many had 
read the enticing and almost appetizing advertise- 

nt. which had been in the 7imes for many days, 
under h ading of ** Steam to the Brazils,” of the 
p.cious poop and afier-decks,” the “airy and 
well-ventilated saloons,” and the decks “ flush 
fron end to end, and offering an agreeable and 
nobstructed .pomernade,” of the surgeon, who 
was ‘texperienced,” of the ‘* fire -annihilator,” 
hich was infallible, of the ‘* water-condensing 
anparatis,” and, above all, of that ‘* Favorite” Cap- 
tan. Robert Magrevor, who was ‘‘so well known 
on the American s‘a‘ion.” This collection of nau- 
tical blessings irresis*ibly indued me, when ap- 
poi ited enginecr for surveying a new line of rail- 
way in ‘he Brazils, to choose the new ** bark-rigge: 
liner,” the P onised Land, and her Favorite Cap- 
tain, Robert Magregor. 

That was rather a dismal first meeting of all the 
passengers in the saloon. There was a Spanish- 
looking actress, a wife or two of a consul, two or 
three commercial travelers. a couple of officers and 
their wives, some Frenchmen; some Germans— 
with, in fact, the almost unvarying elements which 
make up the com)lement of a packet bound on a 
long vovage. One gentleman I particularly no- 
ticed, who was taking supp’r, with great relish, by 
hims If. He had come on board early, had estab- 
lished himself carly in one of the best cabins, and 
had pat every thing he wanted in its * proper place.” 
When nearly every one was like a moody and 
troubled ~piri’, going up on deck and coming down 
avai’, and poking into wrong cabins, and lurching 
over unseen trunks and packages, he was perfectly 
aidcalmly at home. By eleven o'clock he had fin- 
ish dhis supper, had read the evening paper through 
by a wax-candle, as he would hive done at his club, 
and had gon> comfortably to bed.- This gentle- 
man’s name was Colter, a Chancery barrister in fair 
practice, who had been ordered a long sea-vovage to 
strengthen his chest, awd enable hii the better to 
divect his voice at their ‘* L'dships.” ; 

In the morning we were tossing about in the 
Channel. The sea was dull and angry, and the 
ark-rieged-liner” rode heaving and lurching. 
Already the bulk of the passengers were in their 






mis rv, to the music of the ‘hish’’ of the waters, 
and hestriining and creaking of the inside timbers. 
Tt w isa dark day, {o00, was raining on deck, and only 
a bare half-dozen app ared at breakfast. Captain 
Robert \'agregor came down himself, and sut at the. 


jhead. He was a surprisinely young man for a Fa- 
‘vorite Captain, but of a stout build, with sandy 
hair and large fair face, and a very Scotch accent. 
* Sti bit of weath-r to begin with,” he said, cheer- 


fully; ‘always the beter, though, for my passen- 
gers; thoy vet inte it at once and have it all over. 
I wish we had a good storm at once, to try this ves- 
s°l. She'd stand any thing, Sir. Go any where. 
Puilt under my own eve.” . 

The Chancery barrister was, of course, there, 


picking out the bost bits of broiled ham and eggs 
with his fork. Tsaw him well. Tall. thin, with 
av llowish faes, and ** thin hair, besprinkld spare.” 
**Capt-in,” he said, abruptly, ‘* what was the stop- 
pave. last night? It awoke me. Somewhere off 
Gravesend, eh ?” 

* Yes," said the captain, ‘ off Gravesend it was 
—a small hooker came alongside, with two passen- 
gers. We near'y ran ‘em down; serve ‘em right, 
too. Pretty thing, stopping a vessel in her course ! 
And only the agent would have been making a 
row, and talking of the company, aid perhaps stop 
the p.ssage-money out of my salary, I'd have let 


‘em shout till they were hoarse.” 
‘* And now, captain,” said the barrister, butter- 
ing toust, with a rasping, crackling sound, ‘* what 


were they like—men, women, or children ?” 

‘*A woman, Sir—a lady, I suppose we must call 
her,” the eaptain said, with disgust. ‘ Nice thing, 
isn't it—ladms coming ont tn hookers to stop mail. 
packets on the hich seas ?” 

‘* And where is she now ?” said the barrister, eat- 
ing afre-hege. ‘ Breakfast in berth, eh?” 

! suppose so,” said Captain Magregor, angrily. 
*‘OF course, she’s sick. By Jove, the wind’s fresh- 

i ge avain!" he soid, rising; ‘this is the style of 
thing. It looks like a good storm before night.” 

\ll that day the weather freshened; by dinner- 

mit was almost a storm, and we had less com- 
vat the table than even at breakfast. 

i his all went on for a couple of days, when things 
ntom-nd. ‘The storm abated altogether; and 
morning we arose to the smoothest and most 

ely weather that could be conceived. The pas- 

cers came crawling out of their burrows, with 
i-er tle faces, but with some hope. They plucked 
ip woode fully, as some one remarked. In fact, at 
br akfast-table. ali but some children were as- 
nhld. The captain was at the head, a little 
nat the loss of his stormy weather, and I and 

Colt r near him. 

‘We are all hore?” said the barrister; ‘a differ- 
to the firs’ day, eh? By-the-way, where's the 

ivesend lady ?. She that woke us up out of our 
p—eh, captain ?” 

‘The captain answered gruffly that he did not 

know. 

** You should have ali vour passengers here, cap- 
tain. No excuse such a morning as this. No 
breakfasting in bed—in berth, I mean—it's bad for 
the morale of the ship.” 

The Scotch captain shook himself at this. 

Well have none o° that, aboard. No favor or 
Here, steward! You're not to take 
‘ Kfast to any one—d're hear?” 

Oily that lady in No, 20.” 
as she been ill?” 

* No. Sir, the stewardess save. She hal dinner 
yesterday there, and tea and breatsfast ever since 
che cam: aboard.” 

‘dhe captain almost le.),d up with anger. 


eontions. 


0, Sir. 


| 


ter.” 





‘This is outrageous. My orders defied by any 
woman. Lady or woman, it’s all one. I'll have 
the same discipline for all. That's logic, Mr. Col- 


‘« And good logic, too,” said that gentleman. 

‘‘Av, ay. The ship before every thing. And 
see, steward. Tell that lady—what’s her name?” 

‘*Mrs. Arlington, Sir.” 

Mr. Colter, at hearing this name, started. 

“ Arlington!” he said.‘ Are you sure?” 

‘‘ Why,” said the captain,” what’s there in it ?” 

Mr. Colter seemed to be ashamed of having start- 
ed or shown surprise. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘There's a leading case, 
you know—Arlington and Hooker—very nearly the 
same point as the rule in Shelley’s case, but cut 
down a good dea], you know.” 

‘Well, tell Mrs. Arlington she must be here for 
dinner or go without any. That’#blunt; but it’s 
the fact and truth.” 

The captain went on deck. 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Colter to me, “ why should that 
lady, who has come on board in an exceptional man- 
ner, and who has not been in the least ill (as, in- 
deed, I found out in a very odd way, for I saw her 
reflected in the little sky-light of my berth, and 
reading and working all through the storm)—why 
shouldn't she come in and take her meals with us— 
eh?” 

‘“Well, I never thought of it in that way,” I 
said. 

At dinner that day—the fine weather still con- 
tinuing—all the passengers were assem! led, except 
one. Just as the covers were taken off a little rus- 
tle was heard, and a tall, graceful lady stood at the 
door, looking down the long table as if for a place. 
She was very neatly cut out of the great human ma- 
terial—slight—was in a purple silk—had a very 
small face and features—soft hair, with a tiny 
cap. She seemed almost as shy as a girl, and 
about two-and-thirty years of age. The lawyer 
got up, and, with much bustle, caused room to 
be made for her opposite—near the captain— 
who shook himself angrily, like a Newfoundland 
dog. 

‘‘ Expect every one to be on time on board the 
Promised Land,” he said, roughly. ‘* Can't allow 
any eating and drinking in the cabins. So I hope, 
in futare, ma’am—” 

She was quite composed, and answered him with 
a soft voice: “I beg pardon, indeed, Captain Ma- 
gregor. I did not know the rules—indeed, no. 
But in future you will find me the most obedient of 
all your passengers.” 

‘*Weil, I hope so,” he said. Get this lady some 


, soup.” 


The barrister, who had his eye on her all this 
time, said to her, graciously : 

‘* Hope you have not suffered during the rough 
weather ?” 

She answered softly, and with an expression of 
pain : 

“I always suffer. 
tyr.” 

“Why,” said the Scotch captain, ‘‘we know 
that you weren't ill during the storm, for you had 
your meals in regularly, and this gentleman here 
saw you sitting up, reflected in some way on his 
sky-light, reading away, when it was blowing great 
guns. Now?” 

She raised her eyes from her plate and turned 
them steadily on the barrister. He helped himself 
to wine—very coolly. 

‘* Yon are determined to be hard on poor me, 
Captain Magregor,” she said, ‘I did not say that 
I was sick, but that I was almost ahoays sick. I 
will even appeal to that gentleman who used reflect- 
ors to see how I employed my time.” 

The barrister laughed. ‘‘ That’s putting it very 
strongly against me. But if I had had such a 
reflector the other night when our vessel was 
stopped, and mysterious passengers came on board, 
that would be worth something. What do you say, 
captain ?” 

‘“T say it was a thing I wouldn't do again, for 
this lady or for any lady.” ‘ 

Again her eyes were studying the barrister very 
carefully. 

He said, suddenly, as if putting a question: 

‘<You were coming home from foreign service— 
you and your husband ?” 

She almost started, looked at him, then answered 
steadily, with her wonderful eyes on him: 

‘Well, yes, supposing we were ?” 

‘‘Oh, certainly,” said he, with great politeness ; 
“‘T have no right to put inquisitive questions.” 

‘*No more,” she said, with a firm smile, ‘‘than 
you have to construct those reflectors of yours. 
Even my enemy here, Captain Magregor, wouldn't 
resort to that.” 

‘“* Tt must have been very perilous,” continued the 
barrister, addressing her, ‘‘ that coming on board in 
an open boat on a rongh night. It required great 
courage,” he said, looking round with a smile, ‘‘or 
great pressure and necessity. From Gravesend, I 
think you said,” he repeated. 

‘Suppose it were Gravesend,” she answered, 
with a smile which was not a smilo of pleasure. 
‘Would you like to hear,” she went on, calmly, 
“ my birth-place, names of relations, age next birth- 
day, and other particulars according to a census pa- 

er 

The barrister put up his hands to his face. 

* Serve me right,” he seid; ‘‘a capital hit—well 
sent home too.” 

“Ah!” said she, laughing; ‘I wish to hit no- 
body, provided they do not hit me.” ' 
* At any rate,” said the barrister, ‘‘I have got a 
lesson.” 

But I don’t think he had. For at tea that night 
he oame up to the table, langhing. ‘* Look here,” 
he said; ‘‘I am incorrigible. I belong to the law. 


I am almost always a mar- 


.So that is mv excuse. You know the challenge 


von gave me about a census paper? Well, I have 
beer. working my head ever since, as I should do 
at a Lrief for the Vice-( hincellor to-mor ow morn- 
ing. 
I tell vou how?” 

Tho faintest finsh of tnentness passetl over that 





May I tell you what [ havo found, provided | 


piquant face, but she hid it by setting back the lit- 
tle cap? ‘Do as you please,” she said, with a smile. 
‘You know Iam helpless. Captain Magregor here, 
who I thought would be my protector, is turned 
against me; so every body is privileged.” 

‘* First,” said Mr. Colier, “ you are married, mad- 
am, or were married, and your husband’s name is 
Charles H. Arlington—a captain in her Majesty's 
Ninetieth Regiment of Foot, now stationed at Chat- 
ham.” 

She almost started out of her seat, a strange wild- 
ness came into her eyes, with a dash of fury, as she 
bent over to the barrister. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” she said, in a thick voice. 
Every one had been listeninz, and now turned to 
each other with surprise and wonder. In a mo- 
ment her face had changed. She had burst into 
tears, and, with her handkerchief to her face, she 
just uttered the words, ‘‘ He is dead! how unkind!” 
and floated away out of the saloon. 

Many reproachful eyes were turned on the bar- 
rister. 

‘*Come, I say, Mr. Colter,” said the captain, who 
had looked after her with much compassion, ‘‘ this 
is going a little too far, I think. A helpless wo- 
man is no match for a clever lawyer. It ain't 
equal, you know. Poor soul!” 

‘Pon my word,” said the eager barrister, “I 
meant nothing—I really did not. It was a mere 
chance shot. I knew her name was Arlington. 
So I looked in an Army List.” 

The next morning, when the wind had again 
fre-hened, I went up very early upon deck. It 
was a cool, delicious morning, and the vessel was 
bending throngh the waves with a sharp, breezy 
decision that is always very acceptable. It was 
about seven, and I was sure I should have the deck 
all to myself; but, to my surprise, there was the 
captain leaning against the mainmast, with a lady 
in a little hood talking to him. I knew both hood 
and lady. Presently they began to walk about, 
and the captain pointed out this ‘‘stay” and that 
rope. In all these things she seemed to take an 
eager interest, and I could see was asking all sorts 
of questions, which he answered very rcadily, and 
with great alacrity and pleasure. Then he came 
toward me and explained the compasses, and then 
she went to the very end of the veasel, where she 
stood up on the forecastle in the breeze, and looked 
down on the hissing waters with more courage 
than, perhaps, I could have done, and looked like 
a statue. I was leaning on the side of the vessel, 
looking at her in this attitude, when I heard a voice 
close at my ear: ‘‘A fine morning!” It was Mr. 
Colter, the barrister. 

‘“*T thought we should have the deck nearly to 
ourselves,” hé said, and walked down toward the 
pair at the end. When the lady saw him coming 
she jumped down. fe said nothing to him be- 
yond “‘Good-morning | ’ but that was said with an 
air of defiance. . 

That day the luggage “ wanted on the voyage” 


“was to be got up—a grand ceremonial of unpack- 


ing for passengers, and a remarkably lusy and 
amusing scene. Every one got up his trunk, and 
got out things which he could not or’ would not 
want. Still it was an amusement, and even play- 
things are welcome upon a voyage. Every one 
was unlocking and unpacking. even the great Chan- 
cery barrister, Mr. Colter, Q.C. 

At dinner we were all in great spirits. The cap- 
tain had given Champagne, which was much en- 
joyed by the lady who sat near him. Her eyes 
began to sparkle, and she talked very pleasantly 
and with great animation. I noticed that Captain 
Magregor listened with extraordinary attention to 
every thing she said, spoke very little himself, not 
even a word about his beloved ship. 

‘“We deserve this,” said the barrister, gayly, 
‘after our hard work to-day. Excellent wine it 
is aad 
“You should drink, Mr. Colter, to our full and 
perfect reconciliation ; and promise, over Captain 
Magregor’s capital Champagne, so kindly given, 
never to offend meany more. You must get rid of 
your animosity tome. Will you promise?” 

‘*Certainly,” he answered, merrily, ‘‘ with all 
my heart. I am deeply penitent. I feel as if I 
had committed contempt of court, and had been 
told to attend at the sitting of his lordship to-mor- 
row. Indeed, how could I feel any thing but cord- 
ial good-will to a person about whom I am begin- 
ning gradually to know every thing!” 

‘* Know every thing?” she said, a frown coming 
onherforehead. ‘ Youare beginning again. Now, 
I warn you !” 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘but we have not drunk our 
Champagne tog-ther yet. It is really the oddest 
thing. There must be some mysterious relation 
between us, for these things force themselves on 
me. Now to-day, at the luggage, L found out your 
house and street!” 

‘*Champagne, ma’am ?” said the waiter. 

“No,” she said, fiercely, ‘I'll not drink with 
you. I'll have no reconciliation.” 

“Pray hear me first,” he said. “Stay a mo- 
ment, waiter. I saw a portmanteau swung up 
rather roughly, when the side grazed against the 
hold, and half tore off a card. I saw it wouldn't 
stay on a minute, and really with the best inten. 
tions, though vou won't credit it, took it off. On 
the face was your name, Mrs. Arlington, written in 
a very pretty hand. On the back was, ‘ To be left 
at Captain Arlington's, Grove Villa, Chatham, Sev- 
en and sixpence to pay. 11/6/66.’ (You know 
the odd way they write that.) The very day be- 
fore our vessel sailed. Obviously the trank-mak- 
er’s bill for a lock or repairs.” 

She al:aost ground her teeth, and the wine shook 
in her hand. 

“You will not stop till you get a lesson,” she 
said, grimly. “I am not a woman to let: myself 
be persecuted. I can do nothing mys-If; bat if I 
ask other gentlemen”—and she looked at Captain 
Magreyor—‘'i am sure they will h lp ma Per. 
baps the next thing you will tell us at dl:. ..r, that 
you have opened my little trunk and searched it.” 

“T think,” said Captain Macregor, who had been 
appealed to, “ you might let this lady's affuirs alone. 





If we have barristers aboard, I don’t see why we 
need have barristers’ ways. In fact, now, as cap- 
tain of this craft, I tell you plainly, Mr. Colter, I 
won't have it. I have authority here, and I must 
require vou to give over prying into this lady’ 
business, or looking into her trunks and that sort of 
thing.” 

He looked to her, whose eyes turned to him with 
speechless gratitude. There was a silence. Half 
the table heard that speech. Mr. Colter drank a 
little wine, then called in a clear voice to a gentle- 
man a few places from him : 

“Mr. Wilson! you were next me to-day when a 
portmanteau came out of the hold with a card hang- 
ing to it. Would that card have dropped off at a 
touch ?” 

** At a tonch,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Did I save it from dropping back into the 
hold?” 

“You did,” saig Mr. Wilson. 

‘* Who was it first perceived that there was writ- 
ing on the back ?” 

‘*T did, certainly,” said Mr. Wilson. 
I remarked it as the trunk came up.” 

“There!” said Mr. Colter, calmly. ‘So much 
for looking into this lady’s trunks. As for my re- 
mark yesterday about the husband of this lady, I 
looked, out of the merest idle curiosity, to see his 
rank and regiment, in an Army List—” 

* An Army List!” she repeated, starting. 

“Yes,”hewenton, ‘An Army List of the presemt 
month, and this is only the seventeenth, and I found 
him there. But that, of course, must be a printer's 
error (these things are edited so carelessly), for I 
think we understood you to say your husband is not 
alive?” 

Never,” she answered, excitedly. “TIT said I 
was afraid he might be dead or dying, as I left him 
very ill.” 

“Then I mistook,” he went on. ‘Now, that 
being so, I appeal to the company whether our ex- 
cellent captain has not traveled a little !eyond what 
is proper in the way he has spoken tome. Really 
it seems to me a little unwarrantable! and if | was 
one of your people with a grievance, and were to 
bring the matter officially before my friend Sir 
Charles Robinson, chairman of the company, he 
might look at it rather seriously. Now, I put it to 
our captain, a brave man, and one of tlie best sea- 
men going, whether he has not been a little rough 
with me to-day.” 

The captain colored. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps I spoke too strongly, 
and perhaps you are right, Mr. Colter. You know 
I have great responsibility.” 

The look of anger and contempt the lady gave 
him was beyond description. She rose at once. 

‘*T sec you have deserted me,” she said, in a 
whisper, to the captain. ‘ Well, so beit. I shall 
go on deck and make the wind and the sea my 
friends. They, indeed, are faithful.” ; 

And she passed out. In about ten minutes the 
captain followed her. 

Very soon the curiosity of the passengers had 
been excited about this lady and her doings; and I 
could see that the barrister’s little speech had pro- 
duc:d a marked impression. Some of the gentle- 
men took her part; but the ladies were, to a lady, 
against her. 

The barrister was very pleasant on the subject. 

**T have got so into the habit of putting this and 
that together,” he said, ‘that really I can’t help 
speculating, and following out my speculations in 
this way. Now, this lady, though I really may be 
putting myself in bodily risk (for who knows how 
she may turn out? and she gives me such wicked 
looks), is really quite like a child’s puzzle to me; 
and positively I must put it together successfully 
before the voyage is out.” 

There was a rustle behind us, and she was stand- 
ing at the top of the table. She had heard him. 
There was the same twitch of vexation in her 
mouth, 

“No warnings,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ will do 
you good. Tuke care; other people may be fond 
of puzzles too.” 

‘‘ Nothing can be fairer,” he said, launching. 

He was walking on deck that evening, when I 
saw her come up to him with a very sad and be- 
witching face. I could hear her low voice almost 
pleading. As I passed close by I heard her say 
something about— 

“Oh, so clever! with such a reputation as you!” 

To which he replied : 

‘Oh, nonsense. You never heard of my name 
before, unless you had been reading conveyances 
and deeds all your life. No, no.” 

The next thing we heard was that the captain 
had given up his own private cabin to the strange 
lady. She had come on board late, and had to put 
up with the worst accommodation. This inflamed 
all the ladies still more, but more particularly Mr. 
Colter, who said it was ‘‘an instance of singular 
partiality.” That verv day we saw an English brig 
bearing down on us with a signal of distress flying. 
This was welcome news to the passenvers, and 
brought every one up from below with glasses, to 
share in the excitement. We slackened sp-ed and 
let her come near. It turned ont, after all, that she 
was only “short of water,” which created quie an 
ill feeling azainst the brig, and sent down mos! of 
the passengersin disgust. The captain came aboard 
our vessel in his long boat, and was pveseutly sur- 
rounded by a group asking him all manner of qucs- 
tions, which provided a great subject of discu<sion 
at dinner that day. After dinner, Mr. Colter said, 
in his gay way, ‘“‘ While you were all talking to the 
captain, I got hojd of the steward, and secured a 
couple of English newspapers. What do you say 
to that? I suppose no one ever thought of that; 
though there is not much news, except—excep!— 
indeed—” and he kept looking up and down the 
columns, searching for his bit of newa, ‘one of he 
usual dre dial murders,” he said.‘ Where is i: ?” 

As he spoke, I was mgd: to look up by an an ry 
and impatient rustle opposite, and there saw tho 
eyes of the lady fixed on him with such an expr: s- 
sion of mixed terror and agony, that I was really 
otartte 1. 


‘*In fact, 
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‘+ At Chatham, I think it was,” he said: ** near 
to your part of the world. So you had a lu@ky es- 
cap , Mrs. Arlington.” 

She was growing pale and red by turns, her bands 
were grasping the table with a clutch, aud she half 
rose to £0. 

** Ah, here it is!” 

What do vou mean by this?” she said. 

He did not affect to see her, but I saw, him steal 
a look at her. 

“Why, you are not well,’ said Captain Ma- 
gregor. “Take my arm, and come on deck.” 

“You won't wait to h ar the exciting details ?” 
said Mr. Colter. ‘* Why, I declare, it’s not at 
Chatham, afer all. It was at Portsmouth. Yes, 
at Port-mouth. How stupid of me!” 

A curious expression of relief came into her face. 
‘‘Tt was only for a moment,” she said. ‘‘ You 
know my poor husband is lying ill there, and these, 
tuings happen so often.” 

“ ‘h, L see,” said the cxptain. 

‘‘Was the murderer a sergeant—one Ridley?” 
asked a passenger. 

“Yes! Gol bless me. ves!” said Mr, Colter. 
“* How did you find thit out?” 

“* Why, that all happoned before we left Encland. 
Ir ad it in the Times a week before. The fellow 
must be hanged by this time.” 

‘Well, well,” said Mr. Colter, laving down his 
pap’r, ‘‘ after that [ give it all up. I am getting 
stapid. I may retire from the profession.” 

The correcting | ger laughed and received a 
s‘ep in rank on the spot, in respect, from his fellow- 
passengers. 

Meanwhile our captain never abated in his atten- 
tions to the lady, though he grew more gloomy and 
mooly every div. He had lost a!l his enthusiasm 
fir bis ship. and never talked of her in a boastful 
and affectionate way. Ou the other hand, carrying 
out his \iew of sttidving ev ry thing that came in 
his way, Mr. Colter-had latterly taken great inter- 
est in ihe ship, and all about her, ‘‘just to fill in 
th. time,” he sail. Every day. ag noon, when the 
observations were taken, he was ul to assist, 
and pick-d ap the outlines of na n in a very 
short time. Even the mate ; rénounced that he'd 
work the reckoning ‘‘afore to-morrow next day.” 
This was always his way, Mr. Colter said, “ be- 
cause,” he added, “ who knows but a navigation 
c se might be briefed to me? Last year Thad a 
dyeinz case, avd I made up all the chemicals in a 
week.’’ By-and-by the mate’s prophecy actually 
came trne. and Mr. Colter, worked out the ship's 
reckoning for himself in a very satisfactory way. 

The next day a great dark steamer, homeward- 
bound, cam» in sight, which the x rly 
getting his glass, and making the wie who stood 
near him look at, pronounced to he one of the Cu- 
nard vesse’s. As it drew near all th: passengers 
got out their letters, which, after a short parley, 
were sent on board; and it steamed away out of 
sight. This was a real incident, and was talked 
over eagerly and noiéity at dinner. Mr. Colter, to 
whom the captain was very cool and yet very sub- 
missive sinc> their little discussion, quite taking 
the lexd. “Such a mail as went on board,” he 
raid; *‘all of us writing hom~ to our fatgers and 
mothers, daa.ihters, wives, and husbands, By-the- 





way,” be went on gayly, and with his eve on the™ 


lady, “I dittn’t see you give a contribution, not a: 
line, to that poor husband in the barracks at 
sitting in his bare room, coming back from their 
dull mess.” 

She colored, and again that fierce contortion of 
impatience came into her face. ‘‘ How do you 
k ow?” she said. ‘Is the next thing to be that I 
am to show you all my letters before I post them?” 

‘* God forbid,” be answered, laughing, ‘if I had 
to read or look at ladies’ long letters. No, no, Mrs. 
Arlington, only, as I always tell you, you are quite 
astudy tome.” He laughed again. ‘ But come 
now,” he went on, half addressing those near him, 
‘*] did remark that Mrs. Arlington missed the post, 
or did not know there was a mail going, and thus 
Jost such an opportunity of writing to her husband. 
It was very unlucky.” 

Som: of the passengers looked one at the other, 
for by this time—and really in part owing to these 
hints of the barrister—a sert°of mystery of suspi- 
cion began to get among them about this lady. 
There was nothing to de, monotony was beginning 
to set in, so that even a little suspicion was wel- 
come. This little fact, therefore, started so inno- 
cen'ly by Mr. Colter, was taken up readily, and 
spoculated over very often. And the looks of fury 
and secret hostility that naturally came into her 
face—as I surprised her often looking at ** her per- 
secutor”—were remarkable. Really he was carry- 
ing it all too far. But he never seemed to tire of 
it. A little passage that took place between them 
a couple of mornings later ‘‘ intrigued” us all yet 
more, 

‘Tam hunery this morning,” he began, address- 
ing he company as usual, ** and do you know who 
is the reason? No one would guess, I am sure. 
Mrs. Arlington, you are the reason I am hungry. 
Whit is this, fried collops? Yes, Mrs. A. is the 
rervon.” Avain she was in great confusion. The 
ladics’ eyes were upon her. ‘* Now for the expla- 
nition. Mrs, Arlington spilled some of my chocolate 
tis mornins. I think you did it on purpore. The 
ste \ard was cirrying it in (I always hive it at home, 
and | must say the lad makes it »-a"/y as well as 
my own min). and Mrs. Arlington here ran against 
him, spilled some of it, and the poor boy brought it in 
afterward to my cabin, and wanted to know should 
ho make more. Of course I said no. But I didn't 
even take what was left.” 

The public were a little ted at this story, 
which they could not follow. only thing they 
enjoved was hor really helpless state of confusion 
ant terror. And after that morning the impression 
sill more evidently pr -vailed that there was some- 
ting vory odd about the strange lady. Late, we 
all knew the signifieation of this chocolate story. 

The Promised Land had now been some seven or 
sig it days out, antl with feir weather. We were 
all well shaken down into the ship, 
as Mr. sai. This tighth day was remarke- 






bly tins, with a bright sun out, and the one or two 

always sick passengers came creeping out of their 

berths to yet a little fresh air and sun. Poor souls! 

Every one was happy, but the only curious thing 

was the behavior of the captain, who all the day 

long had his powerful double-glasses to his eves 
searching the horizon far and near. This at first 
was not attended to; but, as he continued anxiously 
at this all the day, even sending men to the mast- 
head, and keeping a little boy there till he nearly 
fell off, people began to wonder, and then to ask. 

The first to take notice was Mr. Colter: ‘* Not > 

ing for land, surely ?” he said, with a smile. 

made up a reckoning with the mate, and we are in 
latitude so and so.” 

The captain answered him roughly: ‘I can look 
through my glasses, I suppose, without having to 
give an account of myself, Mr. Colter? We Icave 
our witness-boxes at home on board this ship.” And 
walked away down to the cabin to the lady; then 
came up, and spoke to the mun at the wheel. It 
was now about five o’clock, and time for dinner. 
Mr. Colter, who was very friendly with the mate, 
and talked with him a good deal about the ship and 
her handling, now walked over to take a look at the 
binnacle before going duwn. ‘ Why, look here, 
Cobbett,” he said, ‘‘ we're taking a bend out of our 
course. Eh? What d'ye say?” 

“Yes, we are, Sir,” said the mate. 
this, Jim ?” 

‘“Cap'en bid me keep a quarter-point or so to 
nor’ard,” said the steersman. 

“* Very odd,” said Mr. Colter. 

“T don't know what's coming over the cap’en,” 
said Cobbett, thoughtfully. ‘‘I think,” he agded, 
cautiously, *‘ he’s now after one of the Haver liners 
(so he pronounced it) for New York, which we should 
meet about here. That’s what's at the bottom of 
it, Sir. I suspect he wants news, or something.” 

_ “Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Colter, and went down 
to dinner. At this meal the captain and lady were 
both restless, and spoke little. Mr. Colter was 
cheerful. When it was nearly done, a steward's 
boy came in, and whispered to the captain, who got 
up hastily, and went on deck. This motion excited 
curiosity. What could it be? 

After dessert had been put on, Mr. Colter, wiping 
his mouth with his napkin, said, gayly, “I really 
must see what it is all about.” 

“* Ab, you may sce and see again,” said Mrs, Ar- 
lington, with extraordinary fierceness, ‘‘but you 
will not find out much, or be able to interfere much 
now,” 

“*1 2” said be, good-humoredly. ‘‘ Not I, indeed. 
But a little walk: on deck can do no harm.’ He 
went up, and presently many followed, for curiosity 
is stronger than wine. 

The evening and the half darkness had come on. 
The sky-lights over the saloon looked like gorgeous 
illuminated globes. The sea was fresh, and cool, 
and blue, and the meon, seeming to be out a little 
before its time, was shining. Many faces were look- 
ing out to the one point where there was a black 
patch, and a twinkling red and green light growing 
larger every moment. Many fingers pointed it out 
to each other. ‘‘ Seethe Haver packet !” said Cob- 
bett, coming up to Mr. Colter; ‘‘we're out of our 

course by three hours. Nigh on forty mile. Only 


“ What's 













ink! Of course it’s his affair, and he'll see what 
owners will say.” 
~“f% captain was on his paddle-box, giving or- 





‘We're going at full speed, you see,” said the 

2 ‘She's a faster boat, and won't lie by for 
us. ‘The French skipper knows his dooty to his 
cor = 

“be ize,” said Mr. Colter. ‘‘ Where's Mrs. 
Arlington?” 

She was in her cabin. By-and-by some boxes 
were coming up from the hold. Presently she her- 
self came up, dressed in her shawls and cloaks, and 
with all her baskets and packages. ‘‘I see,” saic 
Mr. Colter again. 

“Perhaps you do,” she said, ‘‘ but not for much 
longer. I am going-at last to be set free from your 
insolent and unmanly persecutions. This kind cap- 
tain is going to put me on board that vessel which 
is bound for New York.” 

By this time a knot of leading passengers bad 
gathered round, listening with wonder. We .,.. 
gradually drawing nearer to the vessel. The cap- 
tain was coming down from his paddle-box with 
triumph. 

‘* We shall overhaul her yet,” he said. ‘‘ They 
have seen our signals. They are getting out the 
boat so as to have it ready. They have stopped at 
last.” 

He was turning to go, when Mr. Colter, suddenly 
changing his habitual jocular manner, said: ‘* Just 
a word with you, captain, before you move in this 
matter,” 

He took him by the arm, and led him away down 
to the end of the vessel, the captain going sulkily. 
Mrs. Arlington was very restless during : i+ int r- 
view, but she looked very often toward the dark 
French ship. 

In a moment they both came baek. The captain 
was very excited. . 

“Til not listen to you, Sir. You should be 
ashame! of yourself. I sha'n't move in the busi- 
ness, or listen to such calumnies.” 

* Brave and gallant protector,” she said, taking 
the captain's hand. ‘I knew I had a Iriend in 
you who would stand by me.” , 

‘Then you fores me to appeal to the passengers, 
and to them I shal! appeal.” 

‘You would not be so cowardly—so cruel,” she 
said, half imploriagly. 

‘+ shall tell them what I khow and can prove as 
soon as we touch land. I shall tell them that this 
woman—” 

‘Tell what you like,” raid the captain, docged- 
ly. “ Here's the vessel. and go on board she shall.” 

In fact we were now drifting up beside the great 
blick figure of the French steamer, breathing and 
blowing off the steam like a tired horse. The men 
were in the boat, and the trunks were about being 





swung over the sil, , 
“Well, then,” sail Mx Oolter, “if ou won't 











listen to reason, I shall go too. New York will be 
very pleasant, and we have au evtra'lition treaty « ith 


| that country.” 


There was a pause. The two stood looking at 
each other, the lady trembling and breathing tard. 
The voice of the French captain was heard through 
a speaking-trumpet. 

“ Well, then,” said she, with a sort of dreadful 
smile; ‘since you are so positive in the matter I 
suppose you must have your way. I am very sorry 
to have yviven these foreign gentlemen all this trou- 
ble ; but it is better to submit than to have a scene. 
I shall never be able, Mr. Colter, to repay you for 
all vour intrusive kindness,” 

She hurried down again to her cabin, but her 
last look at the barrister was one no one could for- 
get. 

The vessel was put on her old course, 

For some days more the voyage continued. | Still 
the lady did not come into the cabin for meals. “I 
have given her leave,” said the captain, feroclous- 
ly. “ I suppove I have tat power aboard my own 
ship, and I'd like to see the man that will dispute 
it.” 

‘* So should I,” said Mr. Colter, smiling. ‘‘ Poor 
Jack would be laid in irons, and properly so. The 
law gives you full power, cap'en, to a certain ex- 
tent. We must all support the liw, cap'en. The 
legal theory is, that the deck of every English ves- 
sel is a portion of the British soil.” 

The captain answered nothing. It was the last 
day. We were to be off the coast by evening. By 
evening we were off the coast, near a tongue of 
land and a light-house. But it was nearly dark. 
Passengers were all in excitement. A splach of 
oars was heard alongside, and the Customs officers, 
some green-looking men In Lrigand hats, came on 
board. They went through the usual business. 
To our surprise we heard Mr. Colter talking, iu 
what was apparently excellent Spanish, with the 
leader of the party. The leader was very obsequi- 
ous, and touched his hat often. Mr. Colter gave 
him a letter as the boat went away—two were left 
behind in charge of the vessel. 

Mr. Colter was literally now regarded as a being 
of mysterious power. 

About nine that night (we were all to land in 
the morning) another boat was heard coming along- 
side, and aegentleman came up the side, who in 


English asked the captain to see Mr. Colter. The 
captain asked his business a little gruffly. ‘‘I am’ 
the consul here,” said the other. 

Mr. Colter, who was sn.oking, came up. The 


consul took off his hat. ‘‘ I hope Lord Boxminster 
is well,” he said, obsequiously. ‘‘ His lordship 
wrote to me by the last mail. We shall do every 
thing we can for you, Mr. Colter. Would you like 
to come ashore to-night and sleep on dry land—at a 
hotel? I can manage that.” 

“Well then, do you’ know, I should,” said Mr, 
Colter, gayly. ‘‘I have, however, a few little 
things to put together first.” 

* Hope you enjoyed the voyage,” said the consu!, 

“‘Well I did, since you ask me,” he answered. 
“Tt has really been like Westminster Hal] all the 
way. I suppose you can give me half an hour?” 

Half an bour after that he came into the saloon 
muffled up to go. I and the captain were the only 
people there. ‘‘Good-by,” said Mr. Colter, good- 
humoredly, ‘‘for the present. It seems a little in- 
vidious my being the only one allowed to gr ashore, 
but I shall be back in the morning. Good-by.” 

‘And what legacy do you leave behind?” sald a 
woman’s voice close by. We looked up and saw 
flashing eyes, and distorted features, and a quiver- 
ing lip. 

“ ood gracious!” said Mr. Colter. 

“ What legacy? I say,” she repeated; “‘a noble, 
manly, and chivalrous one! You a gentleman? 
No; I will tell you what you are—a miserable spy, 
acommon detective! God forgive vou!” 

“What strange language!” said Mr. Colter, 
looking round. 

“ If I was a low creature I would curse you,”’ she 
went on,"in a fury; ‘I would pray—as I will pray 
to-night—that the boat which takes you to shore 
may open and sink to the bottom. You mean, un- 
worthy spy, you! You mouchard, you! You 
crawling, creeping, sneaking spy; this is the dirty 
work you love! Curse you, I say!” 

“What “*rauage!” said Mr. Oolter, not in the 
least disturu.. 

‘What have 1 jione to you? Why did you 
fasten on me from the beginning of the voyage—a 
poor woman that did you no harm—tell me that— 
eh?” 

Mr. Colter suddenly became grave. (It was a 
curious and most exciting scence; the yellow oil 
lamps of the saloon playing on her face. ) 

**Since you ask me,” he said, ‘‘I shall tell vou 
—something, at least. Young William Arlington, 
your husband—that was—" 

** Was?” she repeated, faltering. 

‘* was the son of a very dear friend of mine I 
knew something of his history—how ‘he foolixh boy 
had been entrapped into a murriage at Boulogne 
with a sort of half French woman that no one knew 
any thing of, and about whom there were sti ange 
rumors. Now, Mrs, Arlington?” 

‘*Fa'se, false—every word of it,” she said, furi- 
ously. 

* We shall see,” he said, gathering up his coats 
and shawls. ‘I shall not appear much more in 
this busi ess. Others wil! look after it Sorry no 
one else is allowed on shore. Good-r_ bt all.” 

She gave a half shriek and shoo! her hand at 


im. 
‘*May that boat of yours sink you, sink you, 
sink—” 


She stopped herself and rushed back mto her | 


cabin, for stray passengers were looking ont in 
wonder. 
the dreadful idea of her appearance as | saw her 
then. 

In the morning—a beaatifal bricht morning—we 
saw the fine yorzeous coast quite clear. ut, tomy 
astonish ment, there were polloe in the Spanish dress 
on the deck talking with the captain, wbo was very 
emai, And tho Fivlish chueul was there tb. 


I could not for a long while get rid of | 








The passengers were all yathcred on the a ck, ant 
whispering. 

At last the captain went down and two of + 
officers. He came up in a moment wiih a wild, 
scared face. 


She was in her cabin; but it was fast locked 
No one had seen her. No one could se* her, or 
ever did see her ayain. That deadly look giver 
Mr. Colter proved to be the last look she x ve to 
mortal nian. When the anxious captain had ; 
last her cabin door forced, she was found Ivin« i 
her berth quite dead and cold; and the ship's dee 
tor pronounced that she had died of poison. 


When the English newspapers got out to the 
Brazils, we all lieard of th: dreadful Chathom mur- 
der of a young officer who liad married a half french 
milliner against the wishes of his family. 

The murderess, the papers said, had got away 
it was believed in a Brazilian pa ket—imi ho, ! 
according to their favoriie phrase, that “the off 
cers of justice would soon be on her irack.” 

Mr. Colter made the return vovage sucressfully 
and mach impgoved in his health, and is now the 
well-known Sergeant Colter, who stands next for 
Solicitor-General. 


aE Ee 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wantep a Drscuaner.—A contemporary opens n grave 
article on explosives with the fo lowing words : ** We hows 
hag acommitt-e sitting for several yenrs on *Gun Cotro *” 

all we con sny is that, considering the material, we 
wonder they haven't long ago furnished a report. 
fa ean 

Natrve Wrr.— Brown, being advired for the benef: of 
his palate to taste an oyster roasted in» thin elice of bas 
con, passed a sleeplers night in trying to conesct a fi «| 
joke about the oddity of putting the «pat mpon the epit. 


— —-—-——-- 





Why is electricity like the polio» when they are wanted? 
—Becauee it is an invisible & ce. 
nnaticamandilipeenaitientseen 

Milton was once avked why he did not tenth his dough. 
ters forviga language«. ** surely one tongu: fs cnou_h for 
a& woman ;" was his reply. 

-_ 

Mystio Exns or Rinnon —Few of the untnitinted know 
the significance of wearin: long ende of ribbo round the 
neck, and for their «nefit we make the following etate- 
ment: When they wear the «nde heangiog in front, it 
moans **the lady ie married;" over the r ght shontder, 
that **she is engaged ;"" over the left shonider, that * she 
has a fellow coming to see her, but i-n't enzaged;" and 
down the back it menns ** boyx, come follow me" If -he 
do «n't weer any at all, it 1 eans she “is «ngaged,” and 
ne wish to have any thing to do with “any other fel- 

Dd 





‘* Why did Joseph's brethren cast him into the Pit !"— 
“ Because they didn’t w’ .. him iu the Family Circle.” 
<a> —ansiemanatiipeesateninest 
General Nye says ‘* Congres may be nble to reconstract 
the Sonthern States, but neither they nor the devil will 
ever be able to reconstruct the women; they are perfect- 
ly awful.” 


A gentleman who takes the merning journals, and 
whose attention is ap! to be monopolized by them, ro- 
mons raied one day with his wife for coming down to 
breakfast in curl-papers, when the lady replied, * if you 
— in your papers, I don't see why | shouldn't enjoy 
in ne."’ 


> 





A man advertises for competent persons to undertake 
the eale of a new medicine, and aide * that it will be 
profitable to the undertaker.” No doubi of it. ' 
—_>_ _ _—_——_ 

A traveler, relating his experienc:s in the Fast Indies, 
alluded to the great namber of servants: mployed br gen- 
tleme: in that country. “Vor to wke care of my pipe,” 
said he, ** 1 had four <ervant-.” “Ieit p esible#" ** i e, 
it was the duty of the first to bring me the pipe; the «ee- 
ond filled it; the third lighted it." ** And what did the 
fourth do? “ The fou: th smoked it—I never could beer 
tobacco niyself.” 





Onur incomes shoul be like our shoes. If too emall, they 
gl and pinch n*; but, if too lurge, they will cause us to 
stumble and to trip. 








A locomotive on a Western rnilroad has been adornel 
with the title, “I still live." That is more than many of 
the passengers can say ut the end of their journey. 

=_>----—- 

It is vain to stick your finger in the water, and, pulling ft 
out, look for a hole; and equally vain to a: ppose that, how 
ever large a epace you occupy, the world will miss you 
when you die, 


Why is a horse like the letter 0?—Becance G makes ft 
go. And what is the difference betwren this connndrum 
and my annt who squinte?—One is a query with ap an- 
swer; the other is an aunt, Sir, with a queer eye, 








A Wrerprse Fes.—'* Many and many a year ogo’ — 
how many deponent saith not—a youthful couple ap- 
peared at the gateway of the parsonage in a town noi a 
hundred miles from Harvard. Mounted on « sober neg, 
thy also claimed companionship with a beg, evidently 
filled with, to them, tome valuable commodity, | /ie- 
mounting, the gallant youth left bis Iady and the bo, 
and proceeded up the avenue of eims leading to the pax« 
tor*s door, and entered the m«n-ion. © Soon re ppearing, 
he waved hix hand to the waiiing dameel, at the eame 
time oalling, In etentorian tence, ** Come alo g—he rays 
he'll take the benn-!" Guiding the steed to the door, the 
lady was received by her would-be lord, and ro on “the 
tuain were made one fle-h.” and the minister was left in 
possession of a goodly supply of veane, 





Boarpine-nouse Diacoorr. —* Your milk does no! pay 
any income-tax. I guppore, Mre. Skinpenny?" “ Why not, 
Sir?” “I shouldn't think it was rich enough” 





SHAKESPEARE POPULARIZED. 

“ All's well that ends well,” as the gentleman rald when 
he wr-te the po-tecript to hia letter. - 

+ Measure for measure,” as the chemist sald when he 
took a bad sixpence for a blonk draught. 

* As you like it,” as the servant eald when he drank his 
master ”. 

*A winter's tale,” as the churchwarden said when the 

oy usked fer some coals. 

pauper f = = 

What i« the difference between hom! ide and pig-sten!- 
ing?—One is as<nult with inter to kill; the other, kill 
with intent to salt. 


MUSICAL CATECHISM. 

What is a rest ?—Going out of the chetr for refreshments 
dnring sermon time. 

What is called singing with “an understanding P— 
Marking time on the floor with your fort. 

What ts « stacento movement ?- Leaving the choir tu a 
huff heennse one f« (issn: iefied with the lender. 

What is a swell ?—A profereor of music who pretends to 
know every thing abont t..@ science, wiiile he @:n not con- 
cenl his ignorance. 











Mise Thompson ays that 
may consider that she has ae 


ow for Bare Dife” ivdefined to be making otothes 
for a uew 4 


unmarried lady of eixty 
the Cape of Good Hepe. 
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poses in what was then a cabinet-maker’s 
shop, with a single professor, was the whole 
of’ Union College.” He bent himself to the 
work of removing all-these disabilities and 
providing .for these pressing needs. The 
State had as yet made no available appropri- 
ation, but through his energetic and persistent 
efforts a law was passed, ip 1814, which may 
safely be said to have laid the foundation of 
the success of the institution. By this act, 
granting also liberal assistance to Hamilton 
and Columbia Colleges, Union College was to 
receive $200,000, to be appropriated to the 
payment of its debts, to the purchase of a 
library and apparatus, and to the erection of 
college edifices, etc. 

From this time the College progressed rap- 
idly. Dr. Norr has himself been the most 
munificent benefactor to the institution. — 
Through his direct bounty the College will 
realize over half a million of dollars. Dr: 
Nort had acquired a fortune through valua- 
ble inventions which he had contributed to so- 
ciety—among which was that of the first an- 
thracite coal stove ever used in this country 
—and the College reaped a large harvest from 
his success. 

To the last of his long life Dr. Norr re- 
tained a very large proportion of the vigor 
and enthusiasm which had characterized his 
early career. It was not until September, 
1860, that he ceased to appear in the lecture- 
room. In 1862 he presided at the annual 
Commencement of the College. Since then 
his decline has been gradual, and death came 
to him as winter follows upon autumn, aftcr 
the rich and abundant harvest of life had 
been fully reaped. 


THE REV. DR. NOTT. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Evrpnater Nort, whose 
death occurred on the morning of January 
29, was the veteran among American divines. 
He had nearly reached the end of his nine- 
ty-third year when he died. His life was 
more than coeval with that of the republic. 
Born in the midst of the exciting events 
which heralded our first Revolution, he lived 
to see the close ofits second—a revolution 
more momentous than that of ’76. 

Dr. Norr was born June 25, 1773. For 
almost two-thirds of a century he held the po- 
sition in which he died—the Presidency of 
Union College. He was born of English an- 
cestry. His father, a merchant, had been un- 
fortunate in business, and was unable to give 
his son the advantages which at an earlier 
time he might have done. His mother, a 
woman of fine culture, exercised a great in- 
fluence over his first intellectual training, and 
her discipline created in him an ardent de- 
sfre to pursue his studies to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent. While still a boy his broth- 
er, the Rev. Samvuet Nott, of Franklin, Con- 
necticut, adopted him as a member of his own 
family, and taught him the elements of Greek 
and Latin. At the age of sixteen he took 
charge of a school in Plainfield, where he 
received much aid and encouragement from 
one of the most learned divines of that day, 
the Rev. Dr. Joet Benepict. In his twen- 
tiegh year he entered Brown University, and, 
after being connected with that institution 
for the brief period of six weeks, graduated 
with the honor of the first degree in the arts. 

Returning to Plainfield he commenced to 
study for the ministry under Dr. Benepict, 
teaching school at the same time. In his 
twenty-fourth year he was licensed to preach. 
In 1798, one year later, he accepted a call 
from the First Presbyterian Church of Alba- 
ny; where his ministry was very popular, and 
inevery way amemorable success. His cele- 
brated sermon, in 1804, on the death of Ham- 
ILTON, who wasa personal friend of the young 
clergyman, has long ranked among the best 
specimens of pulpit eloquence in this country. 

The same year in which this sermon was 
delivered, and while Norr was only thirty- 
one years of age, he was invited to assume 
the Presidency of Union College, an institu- 
tion which had had a corporate existence for 
less than a decade, and was yet struggling to 
maintain itself. Dr. JonatrHan Epwarps 
had been the second President; Dr. Norr 
was the fourth. Up to this time the whole 
number of graduates for nine years had been 

only 63. The College had no library or phi- 
losophical apparatus, and was embarrassed 
with debt. ‘Some forty students,” Dr. Norr 
himself says in an address fifty years afigr- 
ward, ‘scattered over the then village of 
Schenectady, meeting for educational pur- 



































































GEN. SHERMAN’S RECEPTION 
IN THE HOUSE. 


WE illustrate on this page the scene in the 
House of Representatives on the occasion of 
General. SHERMAN’s reception by that body 
January, 29. All business was suspended. 
The Speaker invited the General to the desk, 
where he was greeted with an outburst of ap- 
plause such as has been rarely witnessed on 
that floor. The Speaker made the following 
address : 

**Gentlemen of the House of Representatives—I 
have the honor of introducing to you this day, by 
your unanimous order, Major-General SHERMAN, +0 
well known to you and to the whole civilized world 
as one of our most gallant and heroic defenders in 
the contest for the Union which haa so happily 
closed. Of the brillianey of his achievements for 
our beloved country—imperiled but, thank Ged, 
preserved —I need not speak to you, as I know they 
will live forever in the gratitude of every heays?” 

To which the General replied: ; 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Representatives—I 
am more accustomed to cheering suolr as ‘haa been 
given by you than to pitching my voice to reach all 
parts of this room, which I never entered, before 
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n those gv llen T eon sinply say Fo thank you 
my ho art for the reception vou have given me. I hep 
veo tinne to deserve the good wi-hes you expres, 
I hol onteavar to do all Tean to thet em.” 


’ ange a 
]Suremas, after being introduced bv the 


< 


neakor to the members throngiag around him, re- 
tired to a seat in the back part of the Tous», where | 
he listened with creat attention to Mr. RayMoxps 


le speech on reconstriction fie 
“1 to have, i i prive e conversation, cordially 
ave, in a pri 


e scitiments uttesed by Mr. RayMonp, 
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RECEPTION OF TIE SEVENTH 
REGIMENT. 
\ illustrate on page 19% the grand reception 
ihe evening of J wy 81 by the Seventh 
t, National Guard, in this city. The Acad- 
f Music ana arving Hall were connected to- 
thus formirg one immense edifice for the 
occasion. The Academy was profusely decorated 
flowers and drapery. Along the balusters of 
first tier, on the red field of drapery, were in- 
ithe names of those members of the reciment 
to the higher ranks of the army during 
term of service. Among these names were 
t! ose of Generals Gansevoort, JaArpine, DuryrEa, 
M ouisecy. Gervey, Suacer, and M‘Nertt. = The 
bi lusters of t!e second tier were twined with ever- 
green and hung with white and gold drapery, re- 
lieved with touches of pink. Rustic baskets of 
flowers were placed here aud there, overshadewing 
the snowy ground-work of the festoous, each panel 
of which bore the name of a soldier or a hero. On 
the third tier deep blue and gold and silver drapery, 
th white lettering, and knapsacks and flags were 
used wi h good eff ct. 

Conspicuous on the stage was a scenic painting 
representing Fort Federal Hill, occupied by the 
regiment in 1862, with a view of Baitimore in the 
buck-ground. Irving Hall was used as a banquet 
Saloon 

‘The principal feature of the evening's entertain- 
m nt was the address delivered by Major-General 
Joun A. Dix. He recounted the valuable services 
rendered by the Seventh Regiment at an early stage 
of the war, and again in 1862 and 1863, and their 
cond:ct in the great riot in New York city. The 
crowning glory of the regiment, he said, was the 
large number of officers it had furnished to other 
orvanizations. ‘*I hold in my hand,” he said, ‘‘a 
roll of five bundred and fifty-seven members of your 
regiment who received commissions in the army, 
the navy, or the volunteer service. Nine-tenths of 
the number were serving with the regiment when 
the war broke out. ‘Three rose to the 1ank of Ma- 
jor-General, nineicen to the ray k of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, twenty-nine to the rank of Colonel, and forty- 
ix to the rank of Licutenant-Colonel. Many whose 
Dunes are on tuis roll of honor are sleeping in sol- 
ers’ graves. Others are moving about with mu- 
tiluted limbs and with frames scarred by honoralle 
sounds, the silent but expressive memorials of faith- 
f..] und heroic service.” 

General Dix then reviewed the momentous events 
connected with the close of the war. As among 
the lessons of the war, he said, the first ‘tis the 
reat truth that the course of nilitary sucecsses is 
ulways from north to south—from frosts and snow 
o flowers and sunshine, Our very instincts teach 
us thar it must be so, and all history contirms it. 

not because the southern nature is less spirited 

r less cupable of high and Leroic ac!.ievement, but 

Leeause the northern muscle, elaborated under a 
colder sky and through more invigorating influ- 
cnuces of climate, acquires more compactness, tenac- 
ity and strength, carryins with it (for the mental 
and p'ivsical conditions always assimilate) a greater 
moral power of endurance. Southern races are, for 
the most part, precipitate, impassioned, fiery, vele- 
micut, sometimes breaking down all opposition by 
force of their resistless inpetuosity. Northern races, 
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THE FIFTH CORPS BADGE, 
Pazserzep to Gan. MOWEKEMAN BY THE 77 ReamEnt, 


. . ! 
Ile is said after- 





on the other hand, are calm, de'iberate, persistent, 
determined, and as immovable as a rock against 
which wind and storm are idly expending their 
fury.” The political tone of the latter portion of 
his specch was conservative. He advocaicd for- 
hearance even iu the assertion of our undeniable 
rights. 

At the conclusion of this address the floor was 
cleared for the dance, and hundreds of couples took 


| their positions, and executed quadrilles, polkas, gal- | 


ops, and valses until midnight. Among the prom- 
incnt guests present at the reception were Generals 





Bartow, * Baldy” Saitn, ANvERsON, Hazen, and | 


Foster. 

We give on this page a representation of the Filth 
Corps’ bade presented on the evening before the 
ball to General R. N. Bowerman by his old com- 
rades of 7th G Company, Seventh Reziment. It 
was manufactured by Messrs. D. Avstin & Son, of 
this city, and is a Maltese cross of solid 18-carat 
gold, having on its face the coat-of-arms of the 
State of Maryland, surmounted by the national em- 
blems, suspended to which by a white ribbon is the 
Seventh Regiment badge, the whole attached to a 
gold keeper, in the centre of which is a Brigadier- 
General's star set in brilliants. 

General BowERMAN, a native of Maryland, had 


been in business in this city for some years previous | 


to the rebellion, at the commencement of which he 
was a Corporal in the Seventh, and as such served 
with them in the campaign of 61, On their return 


from Washington, on the recommendation of his | 


Captain, he was commissioned First Lieutenan* in 


the Eleventh New York Regiment, ‘ Ellsworth’s | P 
; Teady. 


Zouaves.” He fought at Bull Run, and was, in 
1862, appointed Captain, but thrown éut of com- 
mission by the disbandment of his regiment. He 
fought with the Seventy-Third New York, without 
rank or pay, in the hard battles of the Peninsular 
campaign. In the Wilderness he fought wit. the 
rank of Colonel, and when General Drentson was 
wounded he took the place of the latter at the head 
of the Maryland Brigade. This brigade tad become 
attached to the Fifth Corps. August 24, 1864, he 
received a wound in the attack on the Weldon Rail- 
road. In the battle of ‘* Five Forks” he was again 
wounded. His brigade in that battle captured 1700 
prisoners, of which his own regiment took 400. He 
retired from the service with the rank of Brigadicr- 
General, and was appointed Deputy-collector of the 
port of Baltimorg. 





THE SINGULAR MAN. 


THERE was & young man, you may think very strange, 
But sometime or other a liitle deranged ; 

And if it be true, then as I have been told, 

Ile was once a mere infant, but age made him old. 


Ilis face was the oddest that ever was known, 

His mouth stodd across 'twixt his nose and his chin. 
And whenever he spoke, it was with his voice, 

And iu talking he always made some sort of noise. 


He'd an arm on each side, to use when he'd plense, 
lle never worked hard, when he lived at his ease; 
Two legs he had got to make him complete, 

But what was most strange, at each end were his feet, 


His lege, as folks say, he could nse at his will, 

And wheo he was walking, he never stood still; 

If you bad Lut seen him, you'd laugh till you burst, 
For one leg or tother would always go first. 


Another strange thing as e’er I did meet, 

Was when he was hungry he always did eat; 

He drank when he was dry, and then, if you'd note, 
Whatever he drank always went down his throat. 


If thie whimsical fellow had a river to cross, 

If i.e couldn't get over, he staid where he wis; 
And though he ne’er went off the dry ground, 

So great was his luck that he never was drown'd. 


Another strange thing about him Ill tell, 

For when he was sick he was always unwell; 
He gave a deep sigh, then oped his mouth wide, 
Aud somehow or other this odd f_llow died. 


But the reason he died, and the cause of his death, 
Was simply, poor soul, for the want of more breath; 
And now be ia left in the cold earth to moulder, 

If he had lived a day longer, he'd have been a day older. 








THE PEOPLE'S HISTORIAN. 


Mrs. Axy S. Sternens, the great Amvrican au- 
thoress and talented writer of popular romances, hus 
ecm leted the second volume of her Pic orial His- 
tory of the War. It is published by Mr. B. W. 
lirrcncock, whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column. His re.sons why this work excels 
all others are expecially commended to our readers’ 
attention. —Communicated. 





Tue Frern Avence Horer, New York, and all 
other popul..r hotels, use Burner's Flavoring Ex- 
tracts. Sold by druggists and gic cers every where. 

Josern Burxetr & Co., Boston, Proprietors. 
ES STL TT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘HENRY S. FOOTE, 
Attcrney and Counsellor at Law, 
117 BROADWAY, 

New Yecrk. 


ENERAL HISTORY OF FREE- 
TR MASONRY in Enrop-. from ics found- 
ation, in the year 715 B.C , to the pres- 
ent tim , translated from the French of 
mM. REBOLD, M.D., &e, is acknowl dged 
by «ll who have read it to be the moet 
ensible, conclu-ive, find sati-factory his- 
vy of the Fraternity ever published 
art [.,coniaining 112 pages octavo, now 
lsice «ne Dollar. Sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. Address 
J. F. BRENNAN, 
TRANSLATOR AND PUBLISHER OF FOREIGN MASONIC LOOKS, 
Box 1399, P. Q., Louisville, Kentucky, or 
Box -788, “ Cincinnati, Ohio, 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 

ARPENTERS, or others, wishing to munufacture the 
simplest and best SUILKY WIRE-TUOOTH MAY 
RAKE, pateuted May 10, 18j4, are invited to address, 

with stamp, 8S. H. JENNINGS, Bridgeport, Cona. 

















Pimples on the Face 


ReMovep aT Once BY THE Uses or “UPIIAM'S 
PIMPL!: BANISHI-R.” MatLep To axy Apprrss FOR 
75 Cents, by S&S. C. UPITAM, No 25 sourm ticuTu 5T., 
Pattavririuia. Sold by all druggists. 


EsT BLACK INK, 5 cents a gallon, Recipe rent free 
for Scents. Addrevs Box 12, Hinsdale, N. Ui. 


“THE RIGHT WAY,” 

A Radical Newspaper. Present circulation 65,900 cop- 
ies weekly—reuching every State and Territory of the 
Union. A portion of one page devoted to Advertisements 
ut 50 cts. per line. Orders may be addressed to 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 23 Congress St., Boston. 


MERWIN & BRAY, _ 


MANUFACTURERS axnp WHOLESALE DEALERS 1n 
ARMS axnp AMMUNITION or ALL KINDs, 
Paget. wg 
—=====4 for the Bal- 
_— lard kreceh 
Loading Sporting Rifles, of 
different calibres, and lagle 
Vo ‘Arms Co.’s Belt and Pocket Cartridge 
fda! Revolvers, The Belt Size carries the Army 
bie. size Balle, the Pocket Pistols the same size Balls 
as Colt’s 6 in. These arms have no equal now 
in market. For furiher particulars, send for Iilu-trated 
Circular. MEKWIN & BRAY, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.3.—We manuficture all our own goods: also ure Sole 
Agents for the cele brated Colt’s Model Whitney Revolvers. 


REMOVALL. 


G. L. anv J. B. KELTY, Drarers ts 

























WINDOW SHADES AND 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


To 4:7 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Streets. 


‘Superfluous Hair Removed 


From ali parts of the body in five minutes, without in- 
jury to the skin, by * Uruam's Deritatoxy Powper.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by S.C. UI HAM, 25 
~outh Eighth st., hiiadelphia. Sold by all druggists. 


LATE IMPORTATIONS. 


Porey’s Tron and Steel. Tate’s Petroleum. Kurt's 
Miner} Kingdom. Jacob's Precicus M.tala, Russell's 
Athentie Coble. &e., &e., &e DD. VAN NOSTRAND, No, 
1.2 i rondway, Puclis «rand luporter. Send forei culars. 











Miss Wulock’s New Novel, 





HARPER.& BROTHERS New Yors, 
Publish this Day: 


A NOBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF . 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” “Christian's Mistake,” “A Life for a Life,” 
“The Head of the Family,” “Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” 
“The Pairy Book,” &c., &c. 


12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 50. 


From the London Examiner. 


This is another of those pleasant tales in which Miss Mulock (henceforth to be known as 


Mrs. Craik) speaks, out of a generous heart, the purest truths of life 


In the clothing of the 


skeleton of the story with warm flesh and blood the author of “John Halifax” uses her own 


magic arts. 


The chief of them are her sympathy with all that is right and kind in human 


intercourse, and her habitual solution of all problems of life by reference only to the highest 


grounds of action. 4... 


story, which has ‘‘Fiat Voluntas Tua” for its motto, her main 


thought is that the most hopeless lot in life is to be accepted without murmur, but that there 


is no passive resignation in the right saying, Thy Will be done. 


For acquiescence in God’r 


will implies the careful use of what powers are left, however feeble they may seem, in Jife- 
long endeavor to procure the doing of it. There are more touches of pathos than of humor 
in the tale, which may ask some tears in the true reading of it. 


Sent by muil to any part of the United St-'.s, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 50. 





“Now. Ready, 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Fictorial History 


OF THE 


War for the Unicn. 


By MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


To be had only «f Authorized Agents, and not 
in Book Stores, being 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


——— — 


THE TWO VOLUMES 
Contain 1150 Pages, 
Embellished with over 
200 Splendid Engravings, 

By fivst-class Artists, embracing Views of 
Battle-Scenes and Thrilling Incidents, Maps ana 
Illustrations of Notable Events, 
Portraits of all 


The Prominent Union Gererals, 
Aud Portraits of all the 
Prominent Confederate Officers, 
The whole forming a 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE HIsTORY ©F THE 
WAR FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT 
TO ITS CLOSE: 

Giving a graphic picture of the great Drama 
of War, its bloody encounters, frightful scenes, 
hair-breadth escapes, individual daring, desper- 
ate charges, personal anecdotes, &c., &c., glean- 
ed from eye-wituesses of and participants in the 
terrible scenes described—a truthful, living re- 
flex of all matters of interest connected with this 
the most gigantic of human strugyles. 





Also a complete 
CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD, 


' Giving every Event in the Order of its 
Occurrence. 





THE IMMENSE SUCCESS 
Which has already crowned the efforte of the Publishes 
proclaims this work to be 


“THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY,’ 
“THE BOOK FOR TIE MILLION,” 


“The Cheapest and Best History Published.” 
a 

Among all the writers of America perhaps no one co: hi 
be found more capable of writing a history for the pv, \e 
than Mra. Ann S. Stephens. No person who has read tle 
historical romances which first gave this lady her repnta- 
tation will doubt her ability to produce a history at once 
truthful and brilliant. Without ceviat ng from facts she 
has spread the charm of her great descriptive powers over 
actual events, throwing them upon the pagis of hbtory 
with a distinctness and fervor that gives them the c. arm 
of romance, while every battle she ce-cribes is as truth- 
fully delineated as the dullest writer could give them, and 
each event enn be depended upon as authentic in fact and 
detail. 











REASONS WHY THIS HISTORY EXCELS ALL 
OTHERS. 


Ist. It is a well-written and truthful narrative of events 
as they occurred, and not a political text-book, nor design- 
ed to pander to party feelings or to party interests. 

2d. It fs not a mere expression of private opinions, or 
laudations or condemnation of individuals, but a clear 
and lucid exposition of the deeds of war, leaving to the 
readers’ judgment the privilege of deciding upon the mere 
its or demerits of the actors engig.d. 

8d. It is the ouly history published conta‘ning the por- 
traits of the Oonfederate officers engaged in the War. 

E 4th. It is the only history containing a complete Uhro- 
nological Kecord. 

Sth. It is the best printed, most handsomely illustrated 
work of 1150 pages now being published, ut the exceeding- 
ly low prices for which it is sold. 





Cost to Subscribers. 
BOTH VOLUMES, 


Bound in Cloth, Marbled Edges............ $6 €0 
Bound in Embossed Leather................ 7 co 
Bound in Sheep (Library Style)............ 7 00 
Bound either in Embossed Leather or 
Sheep, Gilt Edges......................... 8 CO 


Specimen Copies mailed on receipt of price. 





Subscriptions 


Received by the Publisher and his authorized Ag-nt:, 
by whom fhe work will be delivered, free of expen:e, on 
receipt of the price. An Agent wanted in every town in 
the United States. Liberal inducemeuts given to Cun- 
vassers. Address 

B. W HITCHCOCK, 
PUBLISHER, 
14 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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CONSTITUTION 
IFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
RUVOTS AND HERBS. 


PREPARED BY 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D. 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector 
of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 

Morgan. 


_—_rov 


Constitution Life Syrup 
HAs PRULUCKD A it VOLUTION IN MEDICINE, 


LO 


What may seem almo-t incredible is that many disegses 
hitue:to considcred top les-ly incurable are frequently 
cur «in a few days or «ecks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientitic to cures 
which have no parallel at the pre-ent day. 

During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, und overcome opposition, as herculeun as were ever 
eucvunt red by any reformers, 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 


Some say, ** Your cures are too quick," while others doubt 
th ir permanence, and think that diseases can only be 
curvd by the “slow, recuperative process of Nature." 

rhis is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of IF quilibrium. But when, from 
any cause, down goes on - side of the scale, we have the ef- 
fu is of disease) What is requisite is to restore the nor- 
taal balance of the scale. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
a positive and spec fic remedy for all diseases originating 


fowan (MEURe STATS OF THE BLOOD, and for all 

(.ec iary) D.ezases transmitted from PaRgnt To Culp. 
PARALYSIS, 

it ig so universelly admitted that Constitution Lirg 

svrep ix the ouly eff c¢ ive means of re-toration in the va- 


i fo ms of Poralysi , that we ne.d not reiterate that it 
is emphatically the Grat Life-giving Power, 
DY=PEPSIA. 
LNDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
CUMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILLOUSNESS, 


SCROFULA. 
STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPRLAS, 
ULCERATION, BALT RHEUM, 


Tails taint (@EREDITARY and acguiReED), filling life with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEUMATISM. 
[ARTURITIS], LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
TIC DOLOURZAUX. 
I’ t ere is any df ease in which the ConstiToTiION LirE 
UP <a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred 
ui ius. ‘The most intense paina are alm st instantly 
al. vi ce enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
ic or vicarous, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
ben cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Piurg « the system entirely fiom all the evil effects of 
MI xovny, removing the ad Breath, and curing the Weak 

and ihheumucic Vains which the use of Calomel is 
sivet» podue. It hardens Spongy Gums, and secures the 
eotl os firmly as ever, 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Lradica es, root aud branch, all Evuptive Diseases of the 
skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 

And ell other difficulties of this kind, which so much dis- 
re the outwar. appearance of both male« and femalvs, 
um .k ug them a disgusting oiject to themselves and 


thei, tileuds, 


: : 
For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 
of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or 
remedy has ever proved its equal, 
loth Pareles upon the female face, «epending upon a 
red action of the Liver, are viry unpleasant to the 
y ug wite and mother. A tew bottl.s of ConsTiTUTION 
| yuuP will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
pit, which i. directly under the skin. 
li-cases of the Liv r, giviog rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
yestion, Weak stomach, or an u'cerated or cancerous 
ition of that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- 
suplasant symptoms, will be relieved by the uxe of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


\. « General B vod-Purifying Agent, the Lrg Syrup 
etunds urivaled by any preparation iu the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 
tle to the same diseases. Nature and Science have 
ma'e the (onsritcTion LIFE SYRUP 
for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 
Vr duces heal. hy men and women; and if the constitution 
is ve t din youth, di-ease and early death is the result. 
! t celov when the means are so pear at band, and 
i the reach of all. 


i her 


scalp. uy 
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CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Is TILE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN'S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, MD., 

Sole Proprietor, 

NEW YORE. 

EVERY DEALER IN MEDICINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 

Wo. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 


SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
JOUNSON HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(RGEC. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ULUER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Ll. 
'OUN 1. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


D bY 


© /LLINS BROTIERS, St. Louis, 





J.H. Winslow & Co. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &c., 


Worth $500.000! 
TO BE SOLDAYT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 
AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU aRe To GET. 
SPLENDID LIst OF ARTICLES. 


109 Gold Hunting Cased Watches......-..++.. $115 00 
100 Gold Watches .........cceceeeceeeeeeeees 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ... 
60) Ladies’ and Gents’ silver 
10 © Levoiving Castors........+.0e0.+06 






3000 Drinking-Cupe..........0+.-eeeeee 7 00 to 10 00 
5000 Oval and Chased Gold Bracelets..... 5 00 to 10 00 
3000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains....... 5 00 to 10 00 
30.0 Ladies’ California Diamond Rings.... 300 to 8 00 
8 00 Magic Spring and Snap Lockets...... 400 to 10 00 


10000 Gould Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders .. 400to 500 
100 @ Gold !’ens, with Silver Extension Cases 4.00 to 6 00 
8 00 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry .........-.000++ 5 00 to 10 00 
5300 Tea, Di ssert, & Tuble Spoons, per doz. 12 00 to 24 00 
5.0.) Dessert and Table Forks, per doz.....14 00 to 24 00 


4000 Butter Knives, per pair ..........-++ 6 00 to 10 00 
3000 Napkin Rings, per pair............+- 6 00 to 10 00 
$1000 Other Articles. ............sseeeceee 400 to 10 00 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mix:d; and, wh n ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to eend one dollar and 
take the article or not. One of these envelepes will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents ; 5 for $1; eleven for $2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $15. 

Agents wanted every where. Great Imducements to la- 
dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- 
lar, which gives special terms, full list, and particulars. 

Address J. H. WINSLOW «& CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 

(ESTABLISHED 1860). 


Alicock’s Porous 
Plasters 


A celebrated physician says he was amazed at the great 
number of beneficial indica:ions produced by one of these 
Plasters. He affirms that headache is cured by one worn 
just below the breast-bone; that one placed over the na- 
vel will cure hysterics as well as dysentery, and affections 
of the bowels, 

CURE OF VARICOSE VEINS. 
City Pont, Va., January 24, 1865. 

T. ALLoook & Co,—Seeing your notice in the Police 
Gazette, I got four of your Porous Plasters, and placed 
them on the parts where the pains were most severe, and 
in less than twelve hours could walk as well as ever. I 
could hardly believe it, I was so well pleased. I wanted 
to see if the lameness would come back on me or not, so I 
did more walking that day than I hadgone in a week. 
‘The next day I had some pain in my hip; but I put ona 
plaster there, and in two hours the pain was all gone; nor 
have I felt it since. Certainly they are the best applica- 
tion for the relief and cure of pains in the joints and back, 
and for varicose or enlarged veins, I have ever known; 
and I would not be without them on any account. 

Yours, truly, Joseru GaTEewoop. 








{From the Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography,) 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1855 that this Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afilicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dixagreea- 
ble cough. I had for some mouths previous thonght that a 
preparation, having for its basis the insi!e bark of white 
ple, might be so compounded as to be very useful in the 
case of the throat and lungs. To test the value of it in 
diseases alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the 
Medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. With- 
in two days the irri:ation of the throat was removed, the 
cough subsided, and a speedy cure was eff cted. Soon after 
this I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for some weeks wigh a bad cough, occa- 
sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streaked 
with blood. she soon found relief, and sent for more She 
took about ten ounces of it, and got well. In November, 
1855, I first advertised it under the name of WHITE 
PINE COMPOUND. 

As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled.— Boston Journal. 

This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
afflicted, having been proved by the test of eleven years 
in the New England States, where its merits have become 
so well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, diphtheria, 
bronchitis, spitting of blood, and pulmonary affections 
generaily. It is a remedy for diabetes, bleeding from the 
kidneys and bladder, and gravel; and for piles and scur- 
vy it will be found valuable. Sold by druggists and deal- 
ers in medicine generally. 

GLO. W. SWETT, M.D., Prorrirror, 
Boston, Mass, 
BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, IIL, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR TUE WEST. 


Pile hemedy: 


DR. STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Viles. It 
gives immediate relief and effects a permanent cure. Try 
it directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Drugyists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


- m , 
> 
(TIRE [ey 
a | A 
Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs Colds, Hoarseneas, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For sale by Druggista. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


THE EVANS ORIGINAL 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


GIFT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 


(INSTITUTED sy G. G. EVANS 1» 1854). 
It has outlived all Competitors. 

All books sold at publishers’ retail prices, and a Beanti- 
fal and Useful Present, worth from 25 cen:s to 100 dollars, 
given with each book. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 

Extra inducements to al! persons who will act as agents. 

Send for the new classified catalogue, containing a list 
of books in every department of lit ratur», »lso instruc- 
tions for forming c!ubs. &c , for the G. G. EVANS GIFT 
BOOK ~TORKE, 628 ( hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Editors inserting the above will receive a handsome 
present on receipt of their paper containing the same. 























THE DAYS 
BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or so-called Plated 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALB. 


Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatically 
a GOLD SALE, by an association of mapufaciurers, on a 
one-price average system, and that not a single article of 
brass or plated jewelry is included in the whole immense 
stock. 
250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Sets 


of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., ° 


Worth $2,500,000, 


All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. 


Insvgine Ten Dottars Worrtn ror $2. 


tz” Tor Proor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $2, a 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 00-pic- 
ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of getting a 
Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 


Send 26 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out regardless of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can gt for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full particulars; also 
terme to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$i, with a Silver Nut-Pie&, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold l’en, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 for $15, with a fine Sifver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40. 

i as 


Li 


— 





4 SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKE7T 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865 


An Exact and RELtasLK Pocket TimeKkererer for Ladlics 
and Gentiemen. Correctly constructed on the musi approved 
SOmntirio PRINCIPLES. and warranted to Dexorg Seon vt 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmost preei-ion 
It never can be wrong. It requires NO KEY or Winding 
Up; NEVEe BUNS DowN, and can never be tow fast or t 
slow. It is a most remarkable article. Approve? by the 
Press and Alt. WilO HAVE USED THEM. Just introdnced 
into this country from | uro e, where it ix secured by loy- 
AL Lerrens Vatent Price for a single one, with plain or 
fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt case, only $1. Sent, 
po-tage paid, to any part of the country, on receipt of pri 
Safe delivery guiranteed. Beware of ImposTors, who im- 
itate this advertisement with a vi w to swindling th» prb- 
lic, by offering a tsxelexs artich Qvith a slight aber tion 
of Dame) RNTIR: LY UNLIKE wr gnuin’ Timekeeper, All 


ord Te Must be addressed to J. W. DELAMELY. & CO, 
Sore Paurnizrous, 204-206 Broadway, New ) ork. 
WATCHES AT WHOLESALT 
Fullable for speculative purposes, at p ic 1y 
thing in the trade. Price-Li-t now realy De 


LIONEL JACOB, 497 Bb 


Central Park 
SKATING anv POCK!.T 
LANTERN. 


No person should skate 
aftr dark without tids 
Lantern, evabiing the Ska- 
ter to dsecern aud avoid 
bad «pots in the ice. 


It ie adapted for any 
other purpose. 


Sent to any address on 
B receipt of $1 


BERENDSOHN BROS, 
108 B ekman St., 
New Yo k. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 

and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented May 1!, 186’; Improvement patent- 
ed June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINPE, with of MPin@ attschment, a mo-t wonderful 
and elegantly-c nstructed Novely, is \O.sEt.Ess in opera- 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizuntal, 
sews With DOUMLE or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KIND@® Makes 
the BUNNING-8TiTOH mor perfiet and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making sixTKEN 
SNTCHES to each evoluiion of the Wheel. Wiil eaTurr, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE. TUCK, KUN UP uReaDpTHs, &c, dc. 
Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of order in 8 years. It has taken the rarwivum at © Tare 
Fans, and received the approval of all the principal jvur- 
nals and of those who have usep it. It is the OLY lowe 
priced sewing machine that has received a permium, or 
that is PATENTED. ALL OTneR sewi g muchines a (be 
same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 

“For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the hon-e- 
hold it supplies a vacant place."—G.de,'s Lowdies Levok. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very ray - 
idly, with a common needle, makes the run ig scitel: ex- 
actly like hand-sewiny.""—New York 7. tonne. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETR, sent to nny part of the 
country per expres-, packed in box, with printed inst: ue- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Sif delivery ur nted 
Agents wanted every where. Circular, contai:iug lib. ral 
inducements, sent free. Address ull orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACIIINI COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


plication. 

















In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the p 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
5601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Gooda, 
WAR VIEWS, 

SCENERY, GROUPs, &c. 

Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 


of Noted Person«, &c., dc. 
French English, and American Novelties. 











tubey DUge 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheapi:, and ex- 
peditiously, Circular sent frve. She: te of Type, Cuts, &c., 
10 cts. Apams Press Company, 26 Ann St., New York. 


- Chapped Hands and Face, 


SORE LIPS, CHILBLAINS, &c.—HEGEMAN & CO.'S 
CAMPHOR-ICE WITH GLYCERINE cures chapped 
hands, &c., immediately, and wit! keep the skin soft and 
smvoth in the coldest weather. Sold by druggists. Price 
26c¢ nts. Sent by mail for 35cente. HEGEMAN & CO., 
Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 

Fggs of Pharaoh's Serpents, each of which,when ignited, 
will evolve in a few seconds a harmless Serpent, several 
feet in length. Box of ten eggs mailed to any address for 
50 cents, by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Kighth Street, 
Philadelphia. The Trade supplied. 


15 PER YEAR! We want agents every 
where to sell our tmprovep $20 Se 
Machines. Three new kin Under ad upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large commissions 
paid. The oniy machines sold in the Uni -d States for 


lor the Army aud Navy Hucp.tiiw, sae. cu 











leas than $4 which are fully licensed by we, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., Bacheler. 
All other cheap machines are infringeme ¢- Circulars 
Sree. Address or call upon Shaw & C! , Biddeford, 


Maine. 





JAVIRO 
Is the most delicious and lasting of all perfumes. The 
odor {fs like a boquet composed of roses, violets, jasmine, 
and heliotrope. What can be more fragrant? 
For sale by all druggists and at all fancy stores. 


VIOLINS and BOWS 


Sent to any part of the U.S. on ree’t of following priced : 
Greman. Red or brown, $2 59, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
Dovuse Linep. $5, $7, $9, $11, $13. $15, SIT, $19. 
Frenou. Blocked and iined, $8, $10, $19, $15, $20. 
ITALIAN. $6, $10, $12, $14, $1G, SIS, $25. FiO, #35. 
Op Masters. Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75, to $3800. 
Mosicat IneTnumMENTs of every description at lowest 
New York prices. Send stamp for price-list. 
Kapecial attention given to this department. ' 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST AND BE-T. Price of Vresses, $1", $16, 
$23, and $380. Price of an Office, with Pre-s, +15. $25, 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a cireulur to the LUWK 
PREss COMPANY, 23 Witer Street, Lioetun 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgentiy needed by every boly. Or 
a sample seut free by nail for 50¢ that reta ise sily for $6, 
by R. LL. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New \ ork 


DUMB-WAITERS. 


JAMES MURTAUGI'S celebrated DUMI-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1835 Lbiroadway, New York, 
where a mo.Jel can be seen 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1836. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year 


An Extra Copy, aratis, for every Club of Five 
scripens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 Wi, 














. $4.00 


“Un- 


VMaprrr'’s MaGazine and Marris's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 





The Publichers will accept » limited number of firat 
class Adv. rtisements for their Magazine, st the follo. ing 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; on 
half, $125; whole page $250. The ci:eulation of lanre's 
MaGazZine is believed to be larger than that of any sii! : 
publication in the world. 

HARPER & BROTHE iS, Ponisurrs 








Circulation over 100,000, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . « «+ + - Boo 
One Copy for ‘Three Months . . 100 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Cw 
of Five Svuscrinens, at $4 90 each, or G Copive for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advanee. ¢ 

Tur Bounp Vo.cumrs or Harver’s Wereevy from the 
eommencement will be sent to any part of the | oled 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the pice, viz. : 

Cloth Binding ........+..+. $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco .....0.0.c000 10 00 hd 

Each Volume contains the Numbers fort )ne Year. 

Trerus To Apvertisers.--One Dollar and Fif y Con's 
per line for inside, and 7 Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisemcnts, each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, l’cuiseuians 

















ener 








Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocke, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our PERSONAL attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


Children die by thousands—Worms the cause—whose 
lives might have been spared, had they used Van Dev- 
6en’s Wuite ConFrections. Children are as fond of them 
as they are of Candy. Sold by Merchants. 25 Cts. a Box. 
Sent by mail on receipfof the price. VAN DEUSEN 
LROTHERS, Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y. 


Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
AGRAFFE-PIANOS, 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 

POLLAK & SON Meer- 
schaum Mauufacturers,602 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Vipes $6 to $8) each. 








TO CURE 

Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RUEU- 
MATISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL, and disorders 
arising from excoases, use 

Smolander’s Extract Bucku. 

Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
}). BARNES & CO., New York, and BARNES, WARD & 
©O., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents, 








PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 





Printed directions fi -measurement, list of prices, 
and drawines of different styles of shirts and Collars, cent 
free every where. 

Tue CASH can Be PAID To EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 
And others should send to all parte of the United 
States by LLARNDEN’S EXPRLDS, 65 Broadway 


ST. VALENTINE'’S POST-OFPFIQ; 


Quick, Cupid Clerks! as swift as doves, Love’s mail to every box assign. 
Obey, and fly! for I am Love's Postmaster General, VALENTINE. 











i epnuany 17, 1866. 














UARPER'S WEEKLY. | ’ 


New Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New Yorx. 


Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, 





A Noble Life. A Novel. 
By Miss Muxock, Author of 
«John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
“Christian's Mistake,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Wives and Daughters. A 
Novel By Mus. GasKELE, 
Author of ‘*Mary Barton,” 
**Cranford,” &c. Svo, Cloth, 
$2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


The Belton Estate. A Nov- 
el. By Antuony TRo.vorg, 
Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” 
‘**Framley Parsonage,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Guy Deverell. A Novel. 
By J. 8. Le Fanv, Author 
of “* Uncle Silas," &c. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Doolittle’s China. Social 
Life of the Chinese: With 
some Account of their Reli- 
gious, Governmental, Educa- 
tional, and Business Customs 
and Opinions. With special 
but not exclusive Reference 
toFuhchau. By Rev. Jostrus 
DoouiTrLx, Fourteen Years 
Member of the American 
Board. With over 150 Illus- 
trations, In ‘Two Volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Half a Million of Money. 
ANovel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
WARDS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Plymouth Pulpit. Notes 
from Plymouth Pulpit: A 
Collection of Memorable Pas- 
sages from the liscourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher. With 
a Sketch of Mr. Beecher and 
the Lecture-Room. By Av- 
austa Moore. A new Fdi- 
tion, revised and greatly en- 
larged. 12mo, Cloth, Bevel- 
ed Edges, $2 00. 


Prison Life in the South: 
at Richmond, Macon, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Columbia, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsbor- 
ough, and Andersonville, dur- 
ing the Years 1864 and 1565. 
By A. O. Annort, late Lieu- 
tenant Ist New York Dra- 
goons. Tllustrsted. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


Rich’d Cobden, the Friend 
of America and Apostle of 
Free Trade: his Political Ca- 
reer and Public Services. A 
Biography. By Joun M‘Gi- 
cnrist. With Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$1 50. 





Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BO OTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 

First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
len sty and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape Measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

1st.—The Ball of the foot. 


* 51H.—The Ancle, 
6TH.—The Calf. 








50 MAKE YouR OWN Soap 
PERCENT SAVED By 


Using B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready 
Soap Maker. Warranted double the strength of common 
Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or ley in the 
market. Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 
6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions, in English 
and German, for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound 
will make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 





Washington Street, New York 


B.BABBITTS,SALERATUS 
70 WASHINGTON ST N.Y. 


If you want healthy bread, use B.T. Babbitt’s best me- 














dicinal Saleratus,“* Ma from Common “a t.”” Bread made 
with this Saleratus eo: 
mon salt, water, and 

66, 67, 08, 69, 70, 72, : 


*, when bake ', nothing but com- 
B. T. BA rt, Nos. 61, 65, 
74 Washing: New York. 

















7 

Light Riscuit. or any kind of Cake, may be made with 
this ** Lea-t Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is 
reyuire! when swect milk is used. No. 64 to 74 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 





Holloway’'s Pilis and Ointment. 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism are among the most diffi- 
cult diseases to cure, as from their attacks no tissue in the 
human body is exempt—no age, sex, or calling, secure, 
Holloway’s medicines are, without exaggeration, the only 
flea for ¢! WA cr yey 


{ sefe and eure remo lies 


| wile 





Marvin’s Patent 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER, FIRE AND BURGLAR 


SAFES 


Never lose their fire-proof qualities, corrode the iron, or 
mould their contents. 
Sideboard and parlor safes for silverware. 


MARVIN & CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE: 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broadway New York, 
Four Doors below Broome Street, 


Are now opening new and beautiful goods. 


TO LET. 


The Four-Story Building, No. 51 Broad Street, 28 feet 
front. Pos:exsion 1st of May next. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 











PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Cheapest Collar Ever Invented, 


Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well on 
both sides, Made in white, fancy and printed stitch. 





SNOW’'s PATENT 





Is made of the best Spring Steel Wire, and is just the 
thing to wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to 
elastic cord for holding ‘ Butterflies," * Uniques,’ ‘ Bows," 
&c., in place on the shirt button. 


PATENT EXPANDED 
STAR COLLAR 


This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, excels all 
ot hers by its superior shape and weight, and the exquisite 
finish and whiteness of the paper. 

MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Acents, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 

Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars and 
Scarf Supporters at the lowest Boston prices, by— 

Bowen Brotuers ..... Chicago, Mlinois. 

J. Lowman & Bro. ...Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mayer & Hanicua... -Cleveland, Ohio. 

Campriver & Uo...... Louisville, Kentucky. 

A eee 265 Broadway, New York. 

Ww. A. Swernurst....7 Bank St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 

A. Dogstan & Lo... . Detroit, Michigan, 








UNION ADAMS . 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 
SHIRT MAKHR, 
No. 637 BROADWay, 

NEW YORE CITY. 

JOHN W. BARRATT & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAZED P 
G Gaerne RS, 
Any S1zz on Covor Mabe To Orper wir Dispatcu,. 


“American Union Company,” 


Mannfacturers of the New Orcan-Tonzp PIANO 
Eqvat, if not SurEgior, to any. Warranted in every 
particular. Warerooms and “ Agency,” 467 Broome St. 


$3 00 to $5 00 A DAY 
Guaranteed. Agents wanted. A good watch present- 
ed to each. Address with stamp, 
Box 2665, P. O., Philadelphia. 














Vy ANTED—every man in the United States, who has 
lost either an Arm or Leg—to engage in a profit. 

able business. Send Twenty-five Cents, for Sample, to 

A. F. BELCHER, Box 45, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES’S CELEBRATED LINIMENT 
For NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, and SCIATICA. 
WARRANTED. 8 Astor Place. Price One Dollar. 


WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 
AND CUFFS FOR 
LADIES 


& GENTLEMEN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
387 BROADWAY, N.Y. 



















adies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





di ‘il A 
Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 


t 








Gentlemen's Standing Gentlemen’s Turnover 
Paper Collar. Paper Collar. 








Gents. Reversible 
fs, 


Cents. English Paper 
Paper Cuf Cutts - 





Ladies’ Collars from 75 cents to $2 per 100. 
Gentlemen's Collars from $2 50 to $4 per 100. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—These are the only ps- 
per collars and cuffs that are made from pure linen stock. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE, — Wholesale Price - List 
sent by mail. 








aAUVA 


TRADE 





OF THE 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each box and each piece of GENUINE 
MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goods, of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 
fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yarde in 
each piece, are well made of the best material, and give 
pertect satisfaction to consumers. Office of the Company, 





No, 95 Chambérs Street, New York. 








